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Two of the best-known names in the world of 
publicity, Kraft and The Reader’s Digest, are 
combining this autumn in présenting Britain’s 
biggest ever single food advertisement. 

Incorporated in the September issue of The 
Reader’s Digest will be a 20-page Kraft recipe 
booklet. With the magazine, this booklet will 
be read in more than a million of the most in- 
fluential homes in the country. 

When the idea of this insert, which it is 
hoped will become a regular feature, was first 
mooted, Kraft had no hesitation in joining 
forces with The Reader’s Digest. 
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KRAFT 
AND THE 
READER’S DIGEST 
COMBINE IN 

A GREAT NEW 
ADVERTISING 
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As one of the foremost advertisers in the 
country, Kraft knew that The Reader’s Digest 
had two other advantages to offer besides its 
1,100,000 circulation: the absolute confidence 
that its readers have in its recommendations 
and the fact that, more than almost any other 
magazine, The Reader’s Digest is read and 
referred to for months, often for years. 

These facts gave the new venture unprece- 
dented value as an adyertising medium, and 
Kraft were quick to seize the opportunity. 


You'll see the result in the September issue of 


The Reader’s Digest. 
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NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better thermal insulation. 


f “This one shouldn’t be allowed to get away, I said” 


**And when we came to the next item on the agenda I suggested there 
was one thing which shouldn't be allowed to get away. Fuel wastage, I thought, 
would be avoided and costs pegged by better heat insulation. I was wrong 
because when we called in Newalls they showed how fuel costs could actually 
be REDUCED if we followed their proposals. And, sure enough, 
before the trout season was over, 
I was able to report savings on 
fuel bills — not small 


fry either.” 


-»--A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


ANMALALASAAALIOA 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure E0999. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, s.67 ME ReN aa 
GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) — 





Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving European industry 


Protective coating 

Cellulose Acetate Butyrate, a chemically uniform 
product of esterification by acetic and butyric acids, 
is the basis for paper, plastic and metal lacquers, 
heat sealing adhesives, airplane dopes and melt and 
peelable coatings. It is available in a number of 
types of varying acetyl contents and viscosities, in- 
cluding Half-Sec ond Butyrate, a new low-viscosity 
film former with outstanding properties, developed 
especially for the coating industry. Half-Second 
Butyrate produces clear, non-yellowing films with 
remarkable resistance to breakdown by sunlight, 
plus high strength, flexibility and excellent outdoor 
weathering properties. 

Cellulose Acetate has been used for many years in 
waterproof wire and cable lacquers, where it pro- 
vides toughness and abrasion resistance. 


Solvents and Plasticizers in a broad range. Isobutyl 
acetate and di-isobutyl phthalate, made from East- 
man isobutyl alcohol, are finding rapid acceptance 
among European lacquer formulators. 

Textile 

Dyes of outstanding color fastness for synthetic fibers. 
Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1, 2, 3 and 60 are gum inhibitors and metal 


deactivators used in motor and aviation fuels to main- 
tain product quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 


Tenamene® 30 and 31, Eastman antiozonants, safe- 
guard rubber products against the deteriorating effects 
of atmospheric ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants protect food and animal feed 
against oxidative deterioration. They are available in a 
aide range of formulations to meet ‘specific processing 
conditions. A line of commercial- grade antioxidants are 
also available to protect a variety of industrial products. 
Waxes and Polishes 


Epolene, a low molecular weight polyethylene wax, is 
available in regular and eomulsifisble grades for use in 
paper coatings, polishes and as an upgrading agent for 
paraffin and other waxes. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in 
Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would like to 
investigate any of these quality products, call or write 
Eastman’s European Sales Office in the Hague. They 
will put you in touch with our local representative. He 
and a member of the Eastman staff will gladly work 
with you toward obtaining the most effective use of 
Eastman chemical products i in your operation. 
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European Sales Office 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Segbroeklaan 202 

The Hague, Netherlands 

Telex: 31065 


Company Headquarters 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
Kingsport, Tennessee, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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WEDEN has been called a 

middle-class country —a 
country without poverty. In 
ten years, 1946-56, the Swedish 
net national income rose from 
£1,400 million to £2,900 mil- 
lion. The average Swedish fac- 
tory wage is just over 6s. 7d. 
an hour—the highest in Europe 
—and discretionary spending 
power is correspondingly high. 

Britain’s share of the Swed- 
ish market has risen from 13% 
before the war to 14% nowa- 
days, but there is still much 
scope for expansion. 


Speaking their language 


The Reader’s Digest makes it 
easy for the British manu- 
facturer to advertise in this 
rich market, where it has a 
wide circulation and ready ac- 
ceptance among the better 
educated, higherincomegroups 
—the people who influence 
others. 


So, too, in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. Four sep- 
arate editions—in Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, Finnish— 
have a total circulation of 


1958 


855,000, with a readership 
many times higher. Every- 
where, the Digest is enjoyed 
and trusted: while it has inter- 
national stature, it keeps the 
local touch. It speaks to your 
customersintheirownlanguages. 


We can help you plan— 
here in London 


If you consider advertising in 
Sweden—orelsewhereoverseas 
—we shall be glad to help with 
facts, figures and information. 


Here in London you can | 


book space in one or any com- 
bination of our 30 editions, to 
cover your best markets with- 
out waste circulation. You can 
avoid the uncertainties of re- 
mote control, and be sure of 
full advertising value for what 
you spend. A further conveni- 
ence: in most cases you can 
pay in sterling. 

If you’d like an analysis of 
how The Reader’s Digest cov- 
ers your areas of interest, just 
write or telephone The Advert- 
ising Director, Reader’s Digest, 
25 Berkeley Square, W.1 
(MAY fair 8144). 


30 Editions ...13 Languages 
20 million copies sold every month 


The Reader’s Digest has separate editions covering the followin 
markets in their own languages. (Monthly circulation in eachetat 


U.S.A. (11,500,000—including West Coast edition, 


2,000,000). Com- 


monwealth: U.K. (z,r00,000); Canada (English and French editions— 
925,000); Australia (450,000); New Zealand (75,000); South Africa 


(140,000); India (in English—6o,o00). 


Latin America: Brazil 


(460,000); Spanish-speaking countries (4 separate editions—1r,175,000). 
Western Europe: France (1,050,000); Belgium (100,000); Switzerland 
(German and French editions—105,000); Holland (z30,000); Germany 
(800,000); Austria (100,000); Italy (500,000); Spain (750,000); Sweden 
(300,000); Denmark (235,000); Norway (185,000); Finland (135,000). 
Middle East (in Arabic—s5o, 000). Japan (450,000). 


All over the world people have faith in 


The Reader’s Digest 
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GLENFIELD 


in Hydro-electric Plants 


Glenfield Gates, 
Radial 


in Direct-lift, 
and Tilting forms, 


Drum, 
have been 


installed in many important Hydro-electric 
works in various parts of the world to give 


efficient and reliable control on spillways, 
in culverts and at tunnel and turbine 
intakes. 


Head Office and Works: 





KILMARNOCK, 
SCOTLAND 
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EXPERTS on 
4 SHELVING 


Get an accountant to 
study prices, an engineer 
to go into construction, a 
designer to appraise 
function and the chap in 
charge of stores to try it out. 
Put it up and take it down, 
and change the layout several 
times. Try some heavy loads. 
Your experts will report that 
Bee-Zee shelving is miles 
ahead in design and build 
and wear and usefulness. 

If you use shelving of any 
kind, we invite you to ask 
for a quotation for Bee-Zee 
shelving to do your job 
large or small— in factory, 
warehouse or shop. 


BEE-ZEE shelving 
miles ahead 


Post this Coupon for full details 

Name— 

Address 

Bruynzeel Wood Products Co. Ltd: 


HOLLAND HOUSE, 25 THE GROVE, LONDON, N.W.11 
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ROOF? Yes, indeed. BOAC Britannias, first jet-age airliners to fly the 
Atlantic, are proudly serving you today . . . and new Comet jetliners are 
already breaking records on transatlantic training flights in preparation for their 
introduction on the Atlantic later this year. Delivery of a fleet of mag- 


nificent BOAC 707 jetliners is expected next year... and already earmarked 


for BOAC early in the 1960's is a fleet of revolutionary new VC-10 jetliners — 
fastest, most powerful on the drawing board today. This is how BOAC is 


thinking and planning and acting . . . determined as always to lead the world in 


ee air travel — today and all the tomorrows to come. 


coe B¢Q-A-( wonto teaver in ser reaver 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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The Disappearing Crisis 


as a month of threatening storm, is ending as the month of 

conciliation: in the United Nations Assembly at New York, 
and in the scientists’ conference on the control of nuclear tests at Geneva, 
differences were brushed aside, harmony established, and useful measures 
proposed with general assent. What has gone wrong ? Understandably, 
there are voices that ask whether it is not all an optical illusion ; or, 
recalling The Apple Cart, they ask whether anything more has happened 
than that the other side has let go of the rope and the West is sprawling 
on its back. Thus Mr Joseph Alsop, summing up the outcome of the 
emergency session of the General Assembly, wrote that American 
policy in the Middle East “has been shatteringly defeated, with 
incalculable effect.” 

But has it? The resolution with which the session so surprisingly 
ended addressed its admonitions, not to the Americans or the British, 
but to the Arab states, whom it reminded of the duty they owed each other 
and the principles of good family behaviour that they had undertaken to 
observe among themselves. True, it gave Mr Hammarskjéld the task 
of making “ practical arrangements ” in Lebanon and Jordan that would 
“ facilitate ” the withdrawal of the American and British troops ; but 
this was something that the American and British governments could 
cheerfully accept. It was a resolution marked by such consideration for 
the western position that it would have had little chance of being passed 
at all if it had come from any other source but the Arabs. Since it came 
from them, and since Lebanese, Egyptians, Jordanians and Saudis were 
for once in agreement, it was impossible for the champions of non- 
interference to oppose it ; and it was passed by 80 votes to none. The 
Russians were not so foolish as to part company with the United Arab 
Republic on such an issue or to risk throwing away, by a show of intransi- 
gence, their gains of influence through the revolution in Iraq and the 
spread of the neutralist camp. Their position in the debate was that 
the West by committing “aggression” had created a danger of war ; 
but they found themselves faced in effect with a refusal of the uncom- 
mitted middle of the Assembly, including on this occasion the Arabs 
themselves, to see the picture in those strong colours. It is precisely by 
reacting in such a way to such a situation that the Assembly can be 
most useful; Mr Gromyko, carefully avoiding the appearance of an 
attempt to keep the crisis going, fell into line with the best grace he could. 

If this is a defeat for western policy, then it is a kind of defeat that 
the West should be happy to have to adjust itself to. That the Arab 
states should for once have united is not a defeat at all, if the West inter- 
prets its interests correctly. When the Arabs quarrel among themselves, 
their conflicts bring the West nothing but loss and danger ; it is when 
they quarrel that Moscow is enabled, indeed tempted, to play a trouble- 
making game. Naturally, however, the West has to ask whether the 


Was has become of the world crisis ? August, which opened 





moment of Arab unity that was achieved at New York 
is going to last, and, if it is, whether it will find any 
better channel than the negative impulses that have 
inspired the fleeting moments of Arab unity in earlier 
years: fear and hatred of Israel, or solidarity against 
Britain and France. 

The Egyptian press is presenting the outcome of the 
emergency General Assembly as another “victory ” 
like the “ victory ” of Port Said in 1956. That is human 
and natural enough, but good resolutions seldom 
flourish in the soil of self-congratulation. The unequal 
radio war between Cairo and Amman has quietened 
down for the moment, but President Nasser and his 
colleagues may not intend the partial reconciliation to 
last. They may be tempted to turn the heat on Jordan, 
or on Lebanon, again ; the domestic heat has not died 
down yet in either country, and not much stoking from 
outside may be needed to make it unbearable again. 

Even if the leaders in Cairo avoid these temptations, 
they may yet come once more into conflict with the 
western powers through the urge of the pan-Arab move- 
ment to expand—eastward into the Arabian peninsula, 
where the British position looks increasingly precarious 
as well as increasingly archaic; or westward against 
Algiers, where the euphoria induced by the French 
domestic revolution barely conceals the desperation 
with which France is having to struggle to hold its 
own. There are momentous choices before the pan-Arab 
leaders. Yet it is not entirely up to them ; Britain and 
France, too, have choices to make. 


NCERTAINTIES such as these necessarily figure 
U largely in any balance-sheet that may be attempted 
of the signs that speak for a period of constructive 
cooling-off and those that point to renewed heat, strain 
and conflict, in the Middle East and in the world gener- 
ally. On the credit side, the General Assembly would 
not have ended in a burst of harmony if the great 
powers, as well as the Arabs, had not found it inadvis- 
able to oppose the general pressure for conciliation. 
Perhaps it was not mere chance that another unexpected 
compromise was also announced on August 2Ist, 
between the eastern and western scientific delegations 
discussing the control of nuclear tests at Geneva. The 
start of that conference at the beginning of July had 
not been auspicious ; indeed, up to the opening day it 
was wholly uncertain whether the Communist delega- 
tions would turn up at all. Yet it was able to do its 
work in a serious and reasonable way. It recommended 
a complete international system to monitor nuclear 
explosions ; and the authority of its members—who had 
political advice available to them from their govern- 
ments throughout the conference—is such that it will 
be embarrassing (though not, of course, impossible) 
for their governments to brush the findings aside. The 
British and American governments sensibly followed 
up this report on August 22nd by formally offering to 
stop testing after October. Their offer carries conditions 
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that may not satisfy Moscow, but it is a fair and 
serious offer which the Russians, while they remain 
attentive to world opinion, will not lightly turn down. 
The western governments next urged the Russians to 
resume negotiations about a summit conference. Earlier 
this month they announced their belated weeding-out 
of the trade embargo list. 


_ together, these things add up to a consider- 
able improvement in the atmosphere between the 
West and the Russians. There are adverse factors to 
put down on the other side: the drift, which continues, 
towards a multiplication of the number of nuclear 
powers, with France next on the list ; the still unsettled 
western relations with Cairo, which give importance to 
the fact that Mr Selwyn Lloyd before he left New York 
had a long and serious talk with Mr Fawzi; the 
approaching recurrence of wordy battle over the repre- 
sentation of China at the United Nations ; the latest 
displays of belligerence by the Chinese Communists in 
the straits of Formosa. Israel is naturally uneasy at 
the new turn of inter-Arab relations. Mr Khrushchev’s 
own intentions and his domestic position remain 
inscrutable ; his course shifts disconcertingly ; he has 
shown no sign of relenting in the campaign against the 
Jugoslavs, the attack on revisionism, or the more ruth- 
less dragooning of the satellites that came into vogue 
this summer. 

Like the world’s economic climate, the climate of 
world relations can hover uncomfortably long on the 
turn between boom and relapse. The men who make 
western policy cannot safely indulge either in fatalistic 
optimism or fatalistic gloom ; much will depend on 
events outside their control, but much, too, on their 
own actions. The Middle Eastern crisis of July, and 
the manner of its dénouement in August, both have 
something to teach them. In the preoccupation with 
the great-power conflict and its ramifications, the causes 
of conflict between western countries and countries that 
belong to neither side tend to be neglected, or to be 
tackled in a negative, holding way as side-issues that 
distract from strategy. The same has to be said, indeed, 
of some conflicts within the western world itself which 
are treated as irrelevances and left to smoulder: Cyprus, 
Iceland, the Antarctic, Tunisia. 

Not only are the western powers’ relationships with 
countries that are less than mighty often important in 
themselves, but they are also highly relevant to the 
search for a more stable relationship with the com- 
munist powers. In almost any dealings with Moscow, 
the West offers a weak flank which invites disruptive 
exploration, as the rift with Egypt invited Russian 
probing in 1955. If the West could present Mr 
Khrushchev with fewer of those situations that tempt 
him to pose as the champion of the little man against 
European and American wealth and power, its relations 
with him, as well as with itself, would be more easily 
brought on an even keel. 
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Congress of Private Interest 


The task of the ninetieth Trades Union Congress next 


Trades Union Congress next week is not on the 

agenda for debate. The trade union movement 
was built up to increase the wealth of the productive 
workers of this country. The implication was that it 
would put a well-merited stop to the depredations of 
the unproductive ones. Unfortunately, in the circum- 
stances of today, the one group of workers who are 
most obviously unproductive are trade union leaders 
themselves, the very people now assembling at Bourne- 
mouth. Indeed, they are, at this moment, a massively 
anti-productive force. 


Ts most important issue before the ninetieth 


This is not a conclusion based on the unions’ restric- 
tive practices at the workbench, although they are 
shocking enough. The crux of the trade union crisis 
today is simply that if trade unionism did not exist in its 
present form, Britain’s industrial expansion could be 
more readily and safely resumed. The nation’s pro- 
duction is being held well below the level that its 
capital equipment would allow, largely because of the 
mortal fear that, beyond a certain point, every penny’s 
worth of new production makes it easier for the trade 
unions to wring out more than a penny of increases in 
money wages—and thus give another push to inflation. 
Moreover, this promises to be a continuing barrier to 
the full exploitation of the nation’s wealth ; it does not 
depend on particular circumstances in the world 
economy at any one moment of time. 


This is a quite unjustifiable barrier of power for any 
great body of private interests, which the trade unions 
are, to be allowed to impose against the progress of the 
common weal. In the end, one of two things is bound 
to happen. Much the more likely of these, as every 
thinking delegate at Bournemouth should know, is that 
the trade unions will eventually be forced to accept, 
either as a result of a stealthy process or after a 
major showdown, that they cannot get annual 
increases in their members’ earnings in excess of 
increases in their productivity. Some trade union 
leaders are prepared to admit this point in abstract 
theory even now, but they shy away angrily when any- 
body spells out its implication in hard figures. 


The second report of the Cohen council has just 
earned the unions’ wrath by doing some of this spelling 
out. The council takes note that wage increases this 
year have averaged about 34 per cent. “ From the point 
of view of price stability,” it says, “this must be 
regarded as very much a change for the better.” But 
it goes on remorselessly : — 


It would be very wrong to suppose that this was an 


week is to assess the limits to its own power 








exceptional year, after which we could cheerfully retura 
to the happy days when annual wage increases typica'ly 
ran at the rate of 5 per cent, 6 per cent or 7 per cent. 
Indeed, the contrary is the case: next year, such wage 
increases as are granted should be lower than this year’s. 
For annual increases in wages of 3} per cent are not 
merely higher than the present rate of productivity 
increase : they are higher than any rate of productivity 
increase which can reasonably be forecast over any ‘ong 
period of future years.... We should therefore think of 
this year’s relatively low level of increases, not as ana 
exceptional event, nor as an acceptable long-term mini- 
mum, but as a stage in the process of getting the trend 
of wages better into line with the trend of productivity. 
It is highly desirable that the process should continue 
next year. 
The trade unions may argue that the Cohen council 
is a little pessimistic on this point. An annual increase 
in productivity of 34 per cent compound would imply 
a doubling of our standard of life in just over twenty 
years; with modern technology and enlightened 
economic management Britain might be able to go as 
fast as this. But to argue this is to rely, at, best, on 
great gulps of optimism ; if governments are going to 
live under the perpetual shadow of wage inflation under 
trade union pressure, not even half of 34 per cent is 
going to be achieved. 


ow long will they live under that shadow? The 
H Cohen council has just put forward argumeats of 
sweet reason why the unions should willingly accept 
lower wage increases next year. The council bases its 
argument on its belief that “in twelve months’ time 
the parties concerned in many wage negotiations are 
likely to be looking back on a period of more stable 
prices than those engaged in this year’s negotiations.” 
This would probably have only a limited effect on the 
union conferences which draw up the next wage claims ; 
when news of July’s fall in the cost of living index 
reached one union conference this month, the immediate 
reaction was to pass a unanimous motion declaring that 
the cost of living index was a lie. 


Greater stability in prices might have an effect, how- 
ever, in making ordinary union members even less 
willing than now to strike—and in making top trade 
unionists take note of their unwillingness. It is this 
increased chariness of trade union leaders about the 
effectiveness of their ultimate weapon of the strike which 
has already been the most important consequence of 
the wages struggle in 1958—much more important, 
than the limiting of average wage increases to 
34 per cent. This has been the year in which 2 
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majority of the general council, in the words of their 
annual report, told Mr Cousins that a “ strike which 
would necessarily bring the unions concerned into 
direct conflict with the Government would end in a 
failure which would be disastrous for the whole trade 
union movement.” 

This, surely, provides the main theme for debate, 
not only at Bournemouth, but for British trade 
unionism in our time. If the unions are going to block 
the way to national prosperity, they are bound eventu- 
ally to come into conflict with the government of the 
country, whatever its political complexion. A group of 
private interests is not equipped for such a struggle. 
The only alternative to their going down in it would be 
for them to become, in effect, the state themselves. The 
old syndicalist pioneers of the Labour movement once 
thought that the unions would assume this eminence ; 
the modern Labour party, when in opposition, some- 
times relapses half-way towards this assumption—when 
it says that wage restraint would be easier to secure if a 
wise government made this, that or the other concession 
towards particular union leaders’ private political views; 
and a union-dominated society is the logical end of the 
philosophy which Mr Cousins has been expressing this 
year. 


Iceland’s troubles are partly of its own making, 
but it is a general western responsibility to find 
a tolerable solution of them 


CELAND, as its ambassador in London reminded 
: everyone the other day, has nothing but grass and 
fish : not a situation to envy. But the list is really 
a little longer. Iceland has mounting inflation, a 
perilously rising annual trade deficit, dwindling dollar 
earnings, a new taste for comfortable living, a com- 
munist minister of fisheries, and the Soviet Union for 
its best customer. Not all of this can be blamed on the 
British Trawlers’ Federation ; the twelve-mile limit is 
not just a fishermen’s quarrel, although the fact that 
such mettlesome fellows are caught up in it has meant 
that it has been conducted through alarmingly loud 
hailers on both sides. Nato is now holding a secret 
conclave in Paris ; it is the most sensible development 
in the business so far. 

Iceland’s plight, which prompted its twelve-mile 
demand, is the not unfamiliar story of the one-crop 
country fallen on hard times. Its fishermen did well 
during the war, and so—since the visiting trawler fleets 
were reduced—did the fish : the need for conservation 
did not become serious until] the nineteen-fifties. But 
the big reserves of foreign currency which Iceland 
readily ran up in those years could not last. The first 
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But everything that has happened recently suggests 
that this is not the course that British democracy is 
willing to take. The fact that the British people does 
not want to be ruled through its trade unions is shown, 
in the first place, by the tiny proportion of members 
who bother to vote in trade union elections compared 
with parliamentary ones (some of the delegates with an 
influence on the disposition of hundreds of thousands of 
nominal votes at Bournemouth have never had more 
than a few hundred people vote for them in their lives). 
It is shown, in the second place, by the remarkable 
swing in the Gallup poll since Mr Cousins’s busmen 
struck out in London. Perhaps it is not surprising that 
some union leaders have been so slow to realise that 
their unions are merely a very large private interest, like 
other private interests which have wielded considerable 
—but never irresistible—influence at various stages of 
British history ; governments and arbitrators have been 
equally slow to realise this. But the lesson of 1958— 
which should be engraved on every prudent delegate’s 
mind at Bournemouth—is that the idea that unions are 
something bigger, something which in the last resort 
could challenge a resolute government policy and over- 
throw it, simply does not accord with the nous of 
British political life. 





postwar blow fell when the herrings deserted the 
Iceland fishing grounds, leaving an expensive process- 
ing industry idle for nearly a decade. The herrings 
returned in 1956, but they are not taken by British 
boats around Iceland ; Grimsby goes after the white-fish 
catch that is more easily marketed. Even without the 
herrings, the shortage of meat in Britain and Western 
Europe still meant high earnings for Iceland’s fisher- 
men for a time. Investment in the expanded fleet was 
profitable ; by 1953 Iceland’s fish freezing capacity was 
over six times its prewar size. Then meat rationing 
ended in Britain, and British trawlers ran into troubles 
of their own. At once demand fell off sharply—even 
today it is barely static. When the Icelanders claimed 
2 four-mile limit for their territorial waters, ostensibly 
for reasons of conservation, the British trawler owners 
retaliated with their ban on landings of Icelandic fish, 
which lasted from 1952 to 1956. 

While the ban was on, two things happened. Britain 
got along nicely without Icelandic fish and made up the 
difference by British and West German catches. At the 
same time, the Icelanders, deprived of their traditional 
market, had to look elsewhere. The United States was 
one customer, but because of rising prices Iceland’s 
shipments to the United States have not expanded since 
1954. Thereupon, the Soviet Union stepped alertly 
into the breach. Between 1955 and 1957 the Russians 
increased their purchase of Icelandic products by 40 
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per cent and Iceland’s imports from the Soviet Union 
more than doubled, East Germany, too, doubled its 
trade with Iceland. The Russians have been ready to 
go above world prices for Icelandic fish. In return, they 
supply oil, timber, concrete, and grain—all the things 
an island built of volcanic lava lacks. Russian car shows 
do well in Reykjavik. Nato has now to grasp the 
awkward fact that one of its members is economically 
dependent on the Soviet block. American credits, and 
some continuing expenditure on the base at Keflavik, 
do not make up the gap. When Icelanders ask, rhetoric- 
ally, why their friends should ban Icelandic fish and 
send gunboats off Iceland’s coast, while their enemies 
do record business with them, Nato so far has only 
come up with some sadly rhetorical answers. 


Bo the communist bogey does not impress as it once 
did. The State Department has recovered from 
the shock of learning that it might be asked to evacuate 
Keflavik—and it is aware, too, that if Iceland is allowed 
to put its limits out to twelve miles, the Canadians will 
want to do the same off the Grand Banks. As it was, 
Iceland’s communists took some bad electoral beatings 
after Budapest. There could be no more restless satel- 
lite in a Soviet economic empire—even if Soviet credits 
to enable Iceland to buy east German trawlers are a 
convenient way of bringing pressure on the British in 
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the present argument. If Mr Josefsson, the communist 
fisheries minister, were a milk-and-water liberal his 
constituents would still see to it that he said the things 
he does say. The Icelanders simply do not see why they, 
like everyone else, should not have their new washing 
machines. And since last May they have begun to pay 
for them in a really hard way. To subsidise the fishing 
fleet—there is a £185 subsidy per day per trawler— 
Icelanders have accepted 50 per cent increases in taxes 
On certain imports, and a 160 per cent tax on cars. Soft 
living, not marxism, has brought them to the twelve- 
mile limit. 

Britain cannot grudge the Icelander his new house 
or his preference for a shore job in a processing plant 
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—Faroe islanders have been brought in to man the 
trawlers—and it cannot stand in the way of any legiti- 
mate concern to conserve the fish that make up 97 per 
cent of Iceland’s exports. But conservation alone cannot 
justify the swingeing imposition of twelve miles on 
foreigners but not upon Icelanders; nor can it make the 
unilateral action of the Iceland government any more 
palatable to its Atlantic neighbours. The Norwegians 
have said that if they cannot fish off Iceland they will 
go up to twelve miles, too ; the Faroe islanders, fearful 
of a concentration in their waters, have brought pressure 
on Denmark to do the same. And, whatever Grimsby 
or Hull might say, Scottish fishermen in the Moray 
Firth would have a good case for keeping the French 
and Belgians out. None of this helps the housewife, or 
the fish and chip shop, anywhere. 

Is a compromise possible before the shotguns go off 
around Iceland on September rst ? Iveland has good 
ground for asking for help to diversify its industry. A 
cement factory or two would help. There has been talk 
of developing hydro-electric resources to process 
aluminium, and of a heavy water plant. It is a promising 
sign that the economic rapporteurs of the Nato parlia- 
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ACROSS THE OCEAN 


Now that we have passed through the first moments of 
q satisfaction in the success of the greatest and most 

marvellous enterprise which science has suggested to our 
modern world, it may be well to consider with some care the 
characteristic advantages that we have thereby gained, and 
also the nature of the corresponding risks which—small as they 
certainly are when compared with the advantages—we shall 
nevertheless to some extent thereby incur. The special utility 
of telegraphic communication is usually very vaguely conceived. 
In the congratulations which naturally pass freely from mouth 
to mouth on so great an occasion, we commonly hear many 
effects attributed to telegraphic communication which it can 
never achieve, and some forgotten which are its most charac- 
teristic results. People speak as if it were a creative instead of 
only a diffusive agency—and forget that its true effect is to 
distribute instantaneously over the earth local facts and 
national sentiments which now travel so slowly that they are 
often misleading when they do reach their destination—not 
in any way to alter such local facts or to ameliorate such 
national dispositions as already exist. The Atlantic telegraph 
will simply render life in the New and Old Worlds simultaneous 
for all practical decisions of any great moment, so as to place at 
the disposal of each hemisphere all the data of real importance 
which the condition of the other at the same instant provides. 
Now, as far as the mere knowledge of facts goes, it can only be 
beneficial. To act on full and recent data must always be more 
advantageous than to act on insufficient or partly antiquated 
data, and were all action between the two worlds purely in- 
tellectual, there would be no counterbalancing risk of any kind 
to set off against the vast gain of knowledge. As it is, we shall 
see that both in commercial and in political affairs, so far as 
accurate information alone is in question, the advantage is 
completely unalloyed—but wherever exciting and contagious 
influences either of fear or resentment are liable to be com- 
municated, the annihilation of all delay, the result of perfect 
simultaneousness in both worlds, may involve additional risk 
rather than additional safety. Of course the gain is im- 
measurably greater than the fresh risk, but it is desirable to 
understand clearly the exact nature of both. 
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mentarians’ conference agreed this month to designate 
Iceland an under-developed country. The best solution 
for the fishing dispute would be an agreed limit for 
conservation purposes, within which no trawlers would 
fish, and outside that the allocation of a zone open only 
to nations whose vessels have fished habitually in those 
waters. The United States proposed at Geneva this 
year that two such zones—each of six miles—should be 
estabiished. An alternative is fishing under licence ; 
how satisfactory this would be, in practice and in cost 
to the consumer, is doubtful. 

It ought not to be beyond the capability of the diplo- 
mats to find a solution within which even the conten- 


How Many 


Eight million adults in Britain seem to go to 
church fairly regularly ; about 18 million 
others seem to feel guilty that they do not; 
12 million admit they never will attend 


by the way they cast their votes, and their 

economic choices from the movement of prices, 
but any measure of their religious or ethical allegiances 
and views is hard to come by. The churchman may 
snort at the very idea that one should want statistics 
about spiritual things, but it is possible to defend the 
plea for a little more precision—not only because a 
survey of churchgoing is a socially interesting subject, 
but also on grounds of public policy. The churches 
demand a special say in many issues of public affairs ; 
their views affect legislation on education, Sunday 
observance, divorce, gambling and licensing hours, to 
mention only a few. But when impressing these views 
on Parliament they speak not as small pressure groups 
but as the representatives of “ Christian conscience,” 
the implication being that they voice either a majority 
opinion, or at least the opinion of everyone of real moral 
worth—which is therefore the only opinion that legis- 
lators should mind. 


i. political choices of the people can be measured 


The proper secular justification of this is that those 
who feel strongly about moral issues, one way or the 
other, deserve much more attention than those who are 
merely apathetic. But just how big is the churches’ 
card vote? In recent Gallup polls, of those asked 
how often they went to church, 28 per cent said they 
go once a month or more, and 12 per cent that they 
hzd been the previous Sunday ; this latter figure com- 
pares with 49 per cent in “ materialistic’ America, 
and it is a heavy drop on what the figure in Britain 
would have been sixty years ago. It should be said 
straightaway, however, that humanists and atheists got 
even less active support from these polls than the 
churches. Only 9 per cent of the people polled denied 
any religious allegiance, and only 32 per cent admitted 
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tious skippers could work. The trouble is that the 
serious talking has begun rather late. The British 
trawlermen have some reason to act tough, but it cannot 
be in their ultimate interest to cruise indefinitely off 
Iceland under the Navy’s guns. Nor do they want the 
expensive sail to even more distant grounds if Iceland’s 
case—as it might be—were upheld by international 
opinion, if not international law. This is a quarrel 
that ought to be concluded with the minimum of sacri- 
fice to either side. If it is not, the taxpayers of the 
world will have a good argument for scrapping the 
nuclear submarines and building fishery cruisers. They 
may be needed. 





in the Pew? 


that they never went to church ; most people said that 
they went to church “ sometimes,” which was probably 
usually a euphemism for their feeling that they ought 
to. In addition, nearly 70 per cent of marriages still 
take place in church; but, even here, the chart on 
the opposite page is eloquent of religious decline. 
Now, it is said, the tide is turning in church 
marriages and Sunday churchgoing generally—but 
few hard figures are available to support this claim. 
Rightly or wrongly, churches in Britain have never 
fostered a tradition of issuing detailed reports on the 
progress of their missionary efforts. 

It is difficult even to estimate the nominal member- 
ship of the different churches, let alone their much 
smaller active membership. But an attempt can be 
made. Based mainly on polls, the following figures 
show the best available estimates of the numbers of 
people over 15 years of age in Britain who call them- 
selves “C of E,” “RC” and “ Non-conformist ”: 


Church of England 
Roman Catholic 
NINN 535055904 554445 Geeuawales 5- 
ee eee 2: 
Jews, Christian Scientists, Seventh Day 


Adventists and others................. 2 
Professing no religious faith.............. 4 
Total population over 15 years......... 38 


It is quite clear, however, that a considerable number 
of those in the first category, and some of those in the 
other categories, should really appear in the last. The 
English call themselves “C of E” conveniently to 
avoid trouble in ordinary conversation, or when faced 
with a form to be filled in. They also use the churches 
of the Establishment to give a certain ceremony to 
marriages which are neither entered into, nor later 
conducted, in any sacramental attitude of mind ; 71 per 
cent of marriages in church are in Anglican churches. 
If the third of the population which admits that it never 
goes to church is subtracted from the churches’ nominal 
memberships given in the table above, the totally 
indifferent category “‘ professing no religious faith ” 
should be nearer 12 than 4 million. 
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The really active membership must, for want of 
a better index, be deduced from the number of com- 
municants. In the Church of England in 1956 Easter 
communicants numbered only 2,350,000; but the 
church would add to this a number who could not 
go because of illness or other serious obstacle, and 
also an allowance for the forces. In all, the Church 
of England would claim 44 million in communion, 
which may be optimistic ; but this would still represent 
an active membership of much less than a quarter of the 
nominal membership in the table. In some denomina- 
tions the proportion of active to nominal members 
would be much higher, but 25 per cent is probably 
a fair figure of people of all faiths to whom their religion 
is in any real sense of the word a “tie” or “ bond.” 
This would suggest that the 38 million adults in the 
table might more reasonably be re-classified as follows : 
an active religious minority of 8 million or so, 
against 12 million definitely non-religious and 18 
million who are nominally supporters of a church. 
These last usually get married in church, and may 
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occasionally take part in religious observance ; and they 
consider themselves generally to have broadly the same 
beliefs, and certainly as high standards of conduct, as 
the churchgoers. About 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion has been confirmed, so a fair proportion of the 
nominal category must have had some regular religious 
instruction. 


They seem to think, too, that their children should 
have some, for 82 per cent of those asked in a Gallup 
poll said that children should be baptised, 86 per cent 
that they should be taught to say their prayers, and 
75 per cent of parents said their children went to 
Sunday school “sometimes.” Unfortunately, this last 
Statement is untrue. Figures of Sunday school attend- 
ance suggest that in England and Wales not more than 
1,500,000 to 2 million children out of 8 million 
in the relevant age groups—or a quarter to a fifth— 
really do go to Sunday school. In confirmations, the 
Church of England is holding its own at least ; the 
167,000 confirmations in 1956 were 6.1 per cent of 
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the total 15-19 age group, against 5.7 per cent in 1953. 
But it is not easy to guess from such figures what 
proportion of the population in twenty years’ time will 
have any solid grounding in the religion they may 
profess—perhaps a half of the Anglicans. 


7. establishments which minister to these minori- 
ties are considerable. The Church of England 
keeps up 18,200 churches ; total contributions from 
parishioners come to approximately {£550 per annum 
per church. There are 16,050 Church of England clergy. 
In 1957 there were 5,000 Roman Catholic churches 
(including 1,044 private chapels) and 5,600 parish 
clergy. The other denominations have about 30,000 
churches or chapels (of which 17,600 are Methodist) and 
claim 35,000 ministers—according to the 1951 census, 
only 9,760 were full-time. The difficulty of attracting 
suitable candidates to all ministries is well known. Since 
1950 the Church of England has ordained an average 
of 450 a year, which means that even to maintain 
present numbers (just over 16,000), these must have an 
average working life of 36 years ahead of them. Many 
clergy work into their eighties; on the other hand, 
rather surprisingly, a full quarter are ordained in their 
forties and fifties. 

This raises the question whether there are enough— 
or even too many ?—clergymen. On the basis of 8 
million active members, a cadre of 32,000 full time 
and 25,000 part-time clergy gives the fairly generous 
ratio of one minister to 140 communicants—leaving 
the children out of account. The ratio falls to one to 
600 for nominal membership as given in the table— 
i.e. including the missionary field. In the Church of 
England alone it is one to 1,300. This means that 
England is much less evangelised than it was 60 years 
ago, when there were some 21,000 Anglican clergy to 
serve a far smaller population. Presumably the imme- 
diate task is to bring back to church some of those who 
are not, at any rate, either indifferent or hostile, as well 
as their children ; for that task the clergy are few. 

On the nature of the task, it is not for the statistician 
to say more, but some inkling of its difficulty is sug- 
gested in the Gallup poll’s discovery that 79 per cent of 
those asked thought it possible to be a Christian with- 
out going to church. Only 41 per cent believed in a 
personal God. (54 per cent, however, hoped for 
a future life.) There was a big majority for the 
propositions that economic security was more important 
than religion, that politics could do more for people 
than religion, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was wrong about remarriage of divorced persons. The 
general picture which emerges is that of a Britain 
in which probably less than a quarter take their religious 
observances seriously; in which, admittedly, the 
genuinely anti-clerical minority is smaller than in most 
other countries ; but in which about 70 per cent of 
people regard the Christian religion as a good thing 
provided it does not interfere with their private lives. 


EXCHANGE RESERVES 


A Purpose in Liquidity 


Ss Mr Heathcoat Amory was quick to emphasise, it is 
A “very good news” that the American government 
is going to take to the Delhi conference in October certain 
proposals for increasing international liquidity. The details 
of these proposals are not yet clear. Of the three measures 
adumbrated by President Eisenhower one, that for increas- 
ing the amounts guaranteed (but not actually put up) for 
the World Bank, is at first sight a relatively small step. 
The World Bank can already borrow on the capital markets 
of the world on its own good security, and the idea here 
seems to be simply—but usefully—to make that good 
security even better. 

President Eisenhower’s second proposal—the initiation of 
prompt negotiations about the possible establishment of 
a new affiliate of the World Bank, to be called an inter- 
national development association—is necessarily rather 
vague at this stage. The idea seems to be to try to provide 
finance for some projects in underdeveloped areas which 
would not qualify commercially for normal World Bank 
loans—and to make special arrangements where the coun- 
tries concerned cannot afford to make interest payments in 
hard foreign currencies. By far the most important of 
President Eisenhower’s proposals, however, looks like being 
that for an increase in the quotas of the member govern- 
ments of the International Monetary Fund. 

It is not known what increases the Americans have in 
mind. Mr Diefenbaker recently suggested that all quotas 
in the IMF should be increased by 50 per cent, and one 
imagines that it is unlikely that the Americans would go 
further. Even on Mr Diefenbaker’s proposed scale these 
measures would presumably increase world exchange 
reserves by only between $3 and $4 billion. That would 
hoist total world exchange reserves to something over $40 
billion, underpinning total world imports of over S100 
billion a year—compared with reserves of over $25 billion, 
underpinning annual imports of $27 billion just before the 
war. 

Obviously, the problem of world “ illiquidity” would 
remain. But the British Government’s first reaction should 
be to be grateful for by no means small mercies ; its second 
reaction should be to decide that it will itself carry to 
Delhi proposals, not for increasing the cost of the gift 
horses—that cost is for the creditors to decide—but for 
putting the animals most effectively to work. The trouble 
about the IMF to date has not been simply that it has not 
had enough funds, but that its main mechanism for deploy- 
ing them was desired at a time when the particular financial 
problems of the nineteen fifties were, not unnaturally, 
very imprecisely foreseen. One aim should be to see if these 
new international resources can be more speedily acti- 
vated at times of incipient “ confidence runs” across the 
exchanges—to put the new additions to exchange resources 
more effectively on show at times when the show of them 
is most needed. 
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COHEN COUNCIL 


Second Half Survey 


HE second report of the Cohen council has taken the 

form of what is virtually an economic survey for the 
second half of 1958 ; it suffers from the disadvantage that 
it appears when nearly a third of the half-year is already 
run. The council is rather surprisingly dogmatic in its 
belief that the retail price index is unlikely to rise in the 
near future, and “ may even fall” ; this was written before 
the July fall in the index was announced, and may have 
been influenced by the impending signs of that event. In 
its analysis of the course of demand, the council believes 
that government expenditure and real personal consump- 
tion are likely to be fairly stable this half-year, while fixed 
investment seems to be in the process of a gradual decline 
and exports of perhaps a less gradual one ; in addition, 
“it is highly improbable that investment in stocks will 
support demand this year on anything like the scale of 
1957.” The council’s conclusion is that policy should now 
aim at an expansion of demand—it mentions tax cuts and 
the removal of hire purchase restrictions as possibilities— 
but it insists that this re-expansion must proceed “ gradu- 
ally and with caution.” One reason for this is that 
Britain’s present very favourable balance of payments sur- 
plus is likely to decline this half-year and next. Another 
is that the council believes that—partly because of the 
danger of wage inflation—“ for as far ahead as it is useful 
to look, it will be necessary to avoid levels of demand as 
high as the peak levels of the past.” 

Inevitably, the trade unions have attacked the report ; 
they had decided to do so even before it was published, 
and rather churlishly refused to give evidence before the 
council this time. But, although the report gives support 
to Mr Amory’s general policies, it contains three specific 
strictures on the government. One is that it is still unhappy 
about the way in which individual resale price maintenance 
was strengthened under the Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
of 1955—even though that provision of the act is now 
showing some welcome cracks. Secondly, the council 
declares that the government’s present policy of bringing 
work to the workers has “ definite limits,” and facilities 
for retraining unemployed workers and assisting them to 
move should be generous. Thirdly, in discussing the 
“economies ” made to pay for recent wage increases in the 
nafionalised industries, the council remarks tartly: 


There has been a tendency in recent discussions to lump 

together economies obtained by producing services more 
efficiently and economies obtained by abolishing services, 
as though they were the same thing. . . . But from the 
point of view of the public they are opposite things. 
Abolishing a service has the same effect as raising its price 
to a prohibitive level, with the convenient difference that 
no index number of the cost of living can be affected. 


These are all strictures on recent government policy that 
needed to be made. Nobody could have made them so 
effectively if this council had not been set\up—admittedly 
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for a quite different purpose. In an unexpected way, side 
remarks of this sort could come to have a greater effect 
on public policy than almost any other part of the council’s 
work, 


THE SUMMIT 


Target Moscow 


ENDING messages to Moscow is a bit like shooting at 
S the moon. Even the most sensitive instruments may 
fail to pick up any indication that the long-range missive 
has actually hit the target. Any Soviet Note addressed to a 
non-communist capital automatically produces, if not a 
prompt official response, at least high-yield fall-out of press 
comment and diplomatic reaction ; but missives going the 
other way sometimes vanish into a silent void, their con- 
tents neither evoking comment nor even being revealed to 
Russian newspaper readers. This treatment is applied 
selectively. Thus, Friday’s offer by the United States and 
Britain to suspend nuclear tests was promptly reported, and 
criticised, in the Soviet press. But Saturday’s volley of 
Notes urging Russia to resume preparatory talks for a 
summit conference disappeared into oblivion as far as the 
Soviet public was concerned. 

No doubt, when Mr Khrushchev has his reply ready, the 
arrival of these Notes will be revealed to the readers of 
Moscow newspapers. Meanwhile the silence suggests that 
he may have been placed in something of a quandary by 
the western invitation. His foreign minister, Mr Gromyko, 
had just said, before leaving New York, that the outcome 
of the special United Nations Assembly made the convening 
of a summit meeting all the more necessary. Ever since 
the western governments put forward their proposals for 
pre-summit preparations at the end of May, after which 
Mr Gromyko broke ‘off his talks with their ambassadors, 
Russia has stuck to the line that all this preparatory work 
was merely a delaying gambit. Why did not Mr 
Khrushchev promptly repeat this argument when Saturday’s 
invitation reached him ? 

Soviet thinking about summit talks may still be in the 
state of confusion indicated by Mr Khrushchev’s maladroit 
handling of the project for a Middle Eastern summit. In 
particular, he may be unwilling to commit himself too 
clearly before the coming battle over the Chinese seat in 
the United Nations, which will have an obvious bearing 
on Mao Tse-tung’s prospects of sitting down at the same 
table as the other Top People some day. (Peking’s claim 
to be unquestionably a great power has been newly under- 
lined, with a. somewhat heavy hand, by the strafing of 
Quemoy.) But Moscow may also be mulling over in its 
taciturn way the possibility of finally agreeing to the re- 
sumption of ambassadorial talks. At all events, it seems 
premature to assume, as some are now happily assuming, 
that it is safe to chivvy a reluctant Khrushchev towards a 
summit which he no longer has the heart to climb. 


BRITAIN AND EGYPT 


Time for Agreements 


HE resumption of normal economic and, eventually, 
diplomatic relations between Britain and Egypt may 
depend on how durable the present Middle Eastern détente 
proves to be. An atmosphere full of immediate crisis is not 
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conducive to calm appraisals of economic questions, and the 
temptation to make political hay out of old differences is 
too great if the negotiators are more concerned with the 
short-term effects of what they say than with the long-term 
advantages of what’is decided. It is welcome that the 
Anglo-Egyptian financial talks, which broke down last May, 
are to be resumed next week in Rome, though the British 
side still declares that they will cover only private claims, 
not claims between governments. These talks should be 
made to lead to a resumption of normal relations. Even 
before the Arabs banded together in a surge of self- 
confidence in New York on August 20th, the word from 
Geneva was that British and Egyptian representa- 
tives had unofficially reached a more precise definition 
of the claims each had against the other. When they were 
in New York for the UN general assembly meeting Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd and Dr Mahmud Fawzi, the Egyptian foreign 
minister, discussed Anglo-Egyptian relations during a meet- 
ing with Mr Hammarskjéld. 

The matters still to be decided include aspects of Egyptian 
compensation for British property that has been “ Egyptian- 
ised ” ; what kind of “ war damages ” Egypt may claim for 
the Suez campaign ; and what to do about the Egyptian 
sterling assets now frozen in London. This month the 
French government made its economic and cultural peace 
with Egypt without great fanfare in Paris or Cairo. The 
Egyptians claimed that they were to get £20 million in 
“ war damages” ; the French did not mention this point. 
The agreement has not yet been signed, but Egyptian assets 
in France were unfrozen on August 26th. 

Just now the Arab countries are more at peace with the 
world—and with each other—than they have been since 
the Suez campaign. Egypt is desperately in need of any 
money it can get, particularly since partnership with Syria 
has proved expensive rather than profitable. A British 
settlement with Egypt can lead to the resumption of normal 
relations with Syria and Saudi Arabia. Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions might have been patched up sooner were it not for 
the almost continuous state of alarm in the Middle East. 
There is need for both countries to take advantage of the 
present situation while it lasts. 


FORMOSA STRAITS 


A Finger on the Trigger 


HE persistent bombardment of the nationalist-held off- 
- shore islands from the communist mainland of China 
is capable, like earlier bombardments there, of any of three 
interpretations. It could be merely part of the war of 
nerves ; it could be the prelude to an attempt to seize 
the islands, in this case the Quemoys ; or it could be the 
first step to an invasion of Formosa itself, 

The scale of the shelling this time suggests something 
bigger than an intensification of the war of nerves, and 
on Thursday Peking radio appeared to confirm this by 
talking of an imminent landing. There has been nothing 
comparable since the nationalists were expelled from the 
mainland in 1949. If the shelling were the prelude to an 
assault on Formosa, the world would now, by virtue of clear 
American commitments, be as close to the brink of war as it 
has been at any time since the Berlin airlift. But a heavy 
cloud of doubt hangs over the likely American reaction in 
the event of a mere attempt to seize the Quemoy islands. 
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President Eisenhower, at his press conference on Wednes- 
day, came closer to committing the American forces to inter- 
vention even against a limited communist operation than 
either he or Mr Dulles has in the past. The disclosure 
that the nationalists have committed a third of their forces 
—nearly 200,000 men—to the defence of the offshore 
islands is a grave one. It suggests, as Mr Eisenhower 
admitted, that the nationalists have come to regard the 
islands as more than mere outposts,. Indeed, the nationalist 
premier, General 
Chen Cheng, de- 
clared a_ fortnight 
ago that the islands 
would be defended 
at any cost. 

Mr Dulles said 
last weekend that it 
would be “hazar- 
dous ” for the com- 
munists to assume 
that an assault on 

the offshore islands 
could be a limited operation; and then felt sufficiently 
at ease to go to Lake Ontario for a week of 
sailing, ““ out of contact with the world.” He will emerge 
to find that an aircraft-carrier and four destroyers 
of the American Mediterranean fleet are on their way east- 
ward to join the Seventh Fleet, and to unravel the complex 
directives which may or may not (the President was unsure) 
give local American commanders the right to use nuclear 
weapons. 

It was a pity that the Americans did not persuade the 
nationalists to evacuate all the offshore islands when they 
abandoned the Tachen islands further north in 1955. To 
allow a major clash to occur over them now, even for the 
sake of nationalist morale, would be a tragic mistake. 





WAGES 


No Peace Before Congress 


Tae is no peace for trade union leaders, not even in 


these last few days before their congress. This has 
again been an eventful week for wages. The most important 
development has been the firing of the first real shots over 
the engineering and shipbuilding workers’ claim ; this is 
the giant still outstanding in the wages queue, and on its 
outcome will depend the question of whether Britain is to 
drift back into wage inflation. When an engineering claim 
was last discussed, the employers at first offered nothing ; 
but they were finally driven, by a surrender on railway 
wages, to give 65 per cent on condition that no further 
demand was made for a year. This year, with no nationalised 
industry nearby which might suddenly cut the ground from 
under them, the employers’ opening gambit has been to 
insist on another year’s standstill first (which they know 
will infuriate some trade unionists, notably Mr Ted Hill), 
and to make an offer of approximately a 3 per cent increase 
on this basis. The Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions has turned this down flat. The forty 
unions in the confederation will simmer with wrath on the 
matter all through next week’s congress and are then to 
hold a special meeting on September 11. All the signs 
are that, during the next few weeks, the public will be 
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subjected to yet another of those tactical firework displays 
of which it has seen quite enough this year already. 

The engineering employers, on their side, are plainly 
indignant at the wage increase that has just been given to 
the dockers, This increase, following the recommendation of 
the Cameron court of inquiry, was of 7s. 6d. or 43 per cent ; 
it has been gratefully accepted, after only the shortest show 
of mock indignation, by the unions. Mr O’Leary, the able 
dockers’ leader, has said that he intends to follow up this 
success by negotiating for a sick pay and pension scheme. 
The irony of the matter is that there was a much better 
case for both of these, and especially for the pensions 
scheme, than for the wage increase ; but the employers are 
now, of course, bound to resist it. 

Meanwhile, the London busmen’s Operation Sour Grapes 
continues unabated. New orders have been sent out by the 
negotiating committee on working to rule (“do the job in 
reasonable comfort and do not be hurried or harried ”) 
because London Transport is persisting in cutting its 
services. Agreement has, however, been reached—and as 
usual on the wrong terms—about one feature of the bus 
economy cuts ; about how London Transport is to get 
rid of certain maintenance workers who have been made 
redundant by them. All men in certain grades over 65, 
and some over 60, are being “ asked” to retire. This is 
how the union wanted the manpower problem solved and 
no doubt persuaded London Transport round to its point 
of view. But the real interest of the country would have 
been served if London Transport had sacked some of its 
less experienced younger men. For it is the younger, 
single, more mobile men—not the elderly—who can most 
easily get a good job elsewhere. 


LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


Liberal Christianity 


— said the other day that Dr Fisher’s greatest 
contribution as Archbishop of Canterbury had been to 
cast a friendly muddle over the bitterest schisms in the 
Church of England. That might have indicated that the 
encyclical letter, resolutions and reports from the Lambeth 
conference should be awaited with some apprehension. 
Anybody who knows the difficulty of drafting dissertations 
on broad principles that have to be agreed by a committee 
of even a dozen laymen must blanch at the problem which 
beset this conference: of drafting documents that had to 
be agreed by three hundred and ten bishops from forty-six 
countries—and bishops, let it be frankly stated, with a 
widely different range of intellectual ability as well as of 
experience. But, in the event, the Lambeth documents 
deserve much more praise than they generally seem to have 
got. . 

Their tone throughout is of considerable Christian 
liberalism, and surprisingly little sanctimoniousness. The 
report on the authority and message of the Bible contains 
no concessions to those who shy from the revelations of 
modern scientific and historical scholarship. The reports 
on problems of church organisation have a business-like, 
working-party ring. The conference’s attack on the colour 
bar is an eloquent call for humanity towards the humble, 
with no sops to the false pride (either rampant or hurt) 
of any race. On the hydrogen bomb the conference records 
that while a majority of the bishops hold views that seem 
broadly indistinguishable from those of the British and 
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American governments, a substantial minority thought that 
Christian countries should have no truck with nuclear 
weapons at all ; this divergence of views would be true of 
any assembly of 310 Christians anywhere, and the bishops 
have been wise not to search for a formula of meaningless 
words to cover it up. 

But it is the report on the “ Family in Contemporary 
Society ” which stands out as the great liberal achievement 
of this conference. In expressly sanctioning birth control, 
in overpopulated countries and elsewhere, the bishops 
recognise openly that there is such a thing as legitimate 
sexual enjoyment in marriage, even when it has no pro- 
creative purpose in view. “The means of family plan- 
ning,” they say, “are in large measure matters of clinical 
and aesthetic choice, subject to the requirement that they 
be admissible to the Christian conscience.” Here and there 
in their reports the bishops may be accused of the tendency 
of conservative men too abruptly to equate the unusual with 
the necessarily unsanctified ; many will accuse them of this 
fault in their not particularly reasoned condemnation of 
artificial insemination by donor, and in their disappointingly 
unprogressive views on the role of women in their church. 
But, in general, few Anglican documents have been so 
squarely abreast of the times as these reports, not even in 
ages that were more golden for the church than the present 
time of empty pews. 


FRENCH UNION 


Repulse Before Dakar 


NTIL General de Gaulle ran into systematic heckling at 
Dakar—the roughest handling he has had from any 
audience since he came to power in June—his reception in 
France’s African colonies had been gratifyingly triumphant. 
This was in public ; but in French Guinea the General had 
already had a private passage of arms with an opposition 
politician who declared: “We prefer poverty in freedom 
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to riches in slavery.” Elsewhere, it had been plain sailing. 
Madagascar was conquered by an arm outstretched to the 
old palace of Tananarive, and the promise : “ Tomorrow 
you will be a state, as you were when this palace was lived 
in.” Brazzaville, the small, equatorial first capital of Free 
France, greeted its hero with a loyalist’s fervour : history 
itself had returned. But Dakar has never been a lucky town 
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for the general. Repulsed at its gates during the war, he was 
jolted there again on Tuesday by chants and banners, 
threatening another rebuff on September 28th. This recalci- 
trance was not unexpected. Even before the general left 
Paris doubts were expressed whether Senegal and the Niger, 
where the independently-minded Alliance of the African 
People (PRA) are entrenched, would regard the gaullist con- 
stitution with anything like the friendly eye of the dominant 
party in the region, the African People’s Rally (RDA) of 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, who is a member of the French 
government. In the Ivory Coast, M. Houphouet-Boigny’s 
personal satrapy, the welcome for the general left nothing 
to be desired. 

What seemed significant about General de Gaulle’s pro- 
gress was that the cheers he received were being bought 
by declarations of policy somewhat altered in emphasis from 
the constitutional texts drawn up in Paris before he set off. 
He freely adopted the expression “ community,” which the 
consultative committee on the constitution had suggested, 
in preference to his own chilly first choice of “ federation,” 
in describing France’s future relations with the overseas 
territories. And it was noticeable, too, that—until Dakar— 
his use of “ independence” had a politically warmer ring 
under the African sun than the original demand to choose 
between France and immediate secession. All the same, the 
general still stiffly refused to offer economic aid to seceders 
—a stand which will certainly win votes among metropolitan 
Frenchmen, now increasingly resentful of colonial hand- 
outs, whatever effect it may have south of the Sahara. 


IRAQ AND YEMEN 


Royalty in Baghdad 


1s Royal Highness Saif al-Islam Muhammad al-Badr, 
H crown prince and prime minister of the Kingdom of 
Yemen, rode through the streets of Baghdad on August 
22nd at the beginning of a state visit. Royalty last passed 
down Rashid Street only five weeks earlier, when the mobs 
dragged mutilated corpses along for all to see. 

As the representative of his father’s outworn medieval 
autocracy, Crown Prince al-Badr expressed the joy of Imam 
Ahmad over the staging of the Iraqi revolution and the 
deliverance of the Iraqi people from corrupt rule. He even 
said that the Yemeni people were joyful. Two of Iraq’s 
new republican leaders, Abd al-Salam Aref and Sadiq 
Shenshal, made speeches of glowing welcome to the visiting 
Yemeni prince. Perhaps their welcome was not so much 
for the representative of the most backward and autocratic 
government in the Middle East as it was a proper reception 
for the highest-ranking personality of President Nasser’s 
United Arab State yet to call on republican Iraq. Surely 
the Iraqi revolutionaries cannot have been pleased by 
Nasser’s choice of a figure of such slight standing in the 
Arab world. 

Arabian princes have a strange admiration for revolutions 
—other people’s revolutions. By the dozens the Saudi 
princes rush off to Cairo to cheer the Egyptian revolution 
at every anniversary celebration ; neither they, nor their 
republican hosts, show a trace of embarrassment. The 
Saudi government has been credited with as much corrup- 
tion as the governments of King Farouk. The Hashemites 
in Iraq were exemplary modern monarchs compared with 
the dynasty to which Prince al-Badr belongs. Those who 
call for independence, unity and social progress in the name 
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of Arab nationalism claim to be greatly concerned with the 
conditions of all Arab people ; they praised the people of 
Lebanon and Jordan while condemning their governments ; 
but apparently their concern does not extend to those Arabs 
whose rulers, no matter how oppressive, have shown almost 
indecent haste to join what they feel they cannot beat. 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Iraq’s Oil Expansion 


MONG the agreements the new Iraqi government 
inherited from the monarchy those with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company might have been considered most 
vulnerable to revolutionary pressures. The government’s 
relations.with IPC were a favourite opposition target long 
before the revolution. Only a few months ago, Nadim 
Pachachi, Nuri’s minister of economics, was driven to write 
a small book to prove that the Iraqi government had done 
better out of its dealings with the oil companies than Saudi 
Arabia had. 

Mr G. H. Herridge, one of the two managing directors 
of IPC and its associated companies, has just returned from 
a tour in Irag. In Baghdad, Brigadier Qasim and his 
ministers of economics and finance repeated their assurances 
of the government’s intention to honour the existing agree- 
ments with IPC. Indications that the Iraqi government will 
go on pressing for further financial advantages were, how- 
ever, not lacking. These include a claim for re-calculation 
of the government’s share of profits for 1955 and 1956 and 
the relinquishment of parts of its concession areas by the 
company. 

In view of the new concession agreements that have been 
made elsewhere in the Middle East—which may not prove 
to be as advantageous to the governments as they look at 
first sight—the Iraqis reminded Mr Herridge of their right 
to ask for new benefits should a neighbouring country 
receive a higher average revenue per ton of oil exported 
than Iraq gets. 

The most striking new fact to emerge from Mr Herridge’s 
talks is that IPC plans to expand its plant and pipelines to 
permit the total export from Iraq to reach about 57 million 
tons a year by the end of 1961. (The present rate is not 
more than 35 million tons a year.) If this happens, then 
the Iraqi government’s share of the oil revenues would 
increase by as much as 75 per cent over the current amount. 
Some of the increase will be made possible by the elaborate 
new deep-water terminal in the Persian Gulf and some by 
adding new loops on the pipeline route from Kirkuk to the 
Mediterranean. This will mean big investments which will 
be a gesture of confidence in Iraq’s new regime ; if the oil 
industry is to make them, the government will have to foster 
the kind of atmosphere in which companies can work. 
Iraq’s future depends on this kind of calculation. 


EDUCATION 


Famine of Teachers 


HE National Advisory Council on the Training and 
T Supply of Teachers has now responded to Mr Geoffrey 
Lloyd’s request to advise him on policy, following last 
February’s submission of the Central Advisory Council on 
Education that by 1970 some 90,000 more teachers would 
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be needed than there were in 1956 (when there were just 
under 250,000). The Advisory Council estimates that, 
simply to reduce the size of classes to the prescribed maxima 
of 40 for primary schools and 30 for secondary schools, 
Britain will need 326,000 teachers by 1968. Two years ago 
it had estimated that 299,000 would do. This earlier 
estimate has been destroyed by the welcome fact that more 
and more children are now staying on voluntarily after the 
school-leaving age, and by the recent rise in the birth-rate. 
Allowing for wastage, the council now foresees a shortage 
of at least 34,000 teachers in 1968. 

The council does not suggest any modification in 
plans to extend the teacher training course to three years. 
That would be “ retrograde.” It favours (as was expected) 
a further increase in the number of training college places 
by 16,000 in addition to the new places that the minister 
is already getting by expanding existing colleges; it 
wisely recommends the setting up of new colleges in 
areas where they can be associated with universities. 
Its ideas on such colleges, suited to a better and more 
maturing three-year course, training men and women 
together, are enlightened ; but the minister will have to 
act quickly if they are to be ready in time to bring classes 
down. Building on a major scale must start by 1960 at 
latest. And the council’s present estimate of the teacher 
shortage makes no allowance for the extra teachers who 
will be needed if the school-leaving age is to be raised and 
the “county colleges” scheme implemented. To carry 


. educational reform further it is evident that anything 


between a further 20,000 and 30,000 college-trained teachers 
will be wanted over and above the council’s estimate— 
depending on the ambition of the reforms, and the extent 
to which earlier marriage on the one hand, and recruitment 
from the expanding universities on the other, affect the 
supply of teachers. 


SMALL SHOPKEEPERS 


Pooling Resources 


EW retailing techniques, combined with the cracks that 
N are appearing in the structure of resale price mainten- 
ance, are beginning to force small shopkeepers to the wall. 
An attempt by some of them to defend themselves by 
restriction (through a collective ban on goods made by firms 
who refused to support resale maintenance) has been 
intimated to be illegal by the Restrictive Practices Court. 
Now more constructive plans for survival are emerging. 
One, for greater co-operation among small shopkeepers in 
their buying and advertising activities, is already well under 
way. Another, announced last week by the 11,000-strong 
National Union of Small Shopkeepers, is more bizarre: to 
pay customers a dividend of 4d. in the £, not in cash, 
but as an investment-on the football pools. : 

The main purpose of the scheme is to secure publicity 
for the small shopkeeper, and this, barring considerable ill 
luck, it should certainly do. Shopkeepers may also hope that 
customers will be blinded to the smallness of their real divi- 
dend by the glitter of the possible prizes. Blinded they will 
need to be, for the rebate offered, of just over 14 per cent, is 
less than half that normally given, for instance, by the 
London Co-operative Society—and one that would be con- 
sidered laughable as a competitive attraction by any cut 
price store. But, economically lightweight though the 
scheme may be, it has its hidden advantages for the retailer. 
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First by acting in a group, he may be able to get better 
terms from the pools than his customers ; secondly, since 
only multiples of five shillings will rank for dividend, the 
rebate on sales will be on average considerably less than the 
customer appears to receive. This method of dressing a 
pint pot up to look as if it held a quart should appeal to 
many a struggling shopkeeper. 

But the scheme has its drawbacks too. There is the extra 
clerical work to be done ; there is the small but real extra 
cost; and there is the question of whether the pools- 
conscious English family is going to forgo the pleasure of 
paying less for food in order to enable its pool coupons to 
be filled in by somebody else. For these reasons, and 
because many members of the Shopkeepers’ Union are 
drapers, radio dealers and others whom the rebate would not 
help, interest in the scheme has so far only been moderate. 
It may increase as the plight of the small shopkeeper 
worsens, as it seems bound to do. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Incorruptible 


o man loved Mr Strijdom, and few, outside his own 
people, had cause to: but into many a liberal obituary 
notice in Britain this week there crept an uneasy note of 
respect. The death of a false prophet is in itself an occasion 
for awe: to those convinced of the falsity of Strijdom’s 
gospel for South Africa, his own impassioned conviction, 
knowingly attracting to himself the fear and hatred of an 
opposing world, raised him into a symbol of all that was 
wrong, and wrong-headed, in the Afrikaner faith, But the 
incorrwptible was also a man. Johannes Gerhardus Strijdom 
was an ostrich farmer deprived of a living when ostrich 
feathers ceased to be the thing for women’s hats. His first 
political popularity came from rugby football, an Afrikaner 
weakness ; he even found it in his heart to marry an actress. 
Whatever else his government is remembered for, it 
admitted for the first time the existence of emergent black 
Africa to the north. It even courted, with some painstaking 
show of friendship, the Ghana of Dr Nkrumah. There was 
in the man a humanity, however overlaid, and in the poli- 
ticlan a realism, however belated, which the outside world 
never wholly grasped. It was to these qualities that formal 
Commonwealth condolences presented in Pretoria this week 
no doubt referred. 

His life’s work now survives him. South Africa has been 
brought along the road to Afrikaner nationalism, and to 
apartheid, at the cost which Strijdom and Malan (who did 
not always see eye to eye) expected and welcomed ; a consti- 
tution strained and stretched into a vehicle of political con- 
venience, the lowering resentment of the black and coloured 
races, and the growing estrangement of Briton and Boer. 
He brought no certainty into South Africa’s future. 


ANTARCTICA 


The First Partition 


N Washington, informal talks have been going on in 
I secret to prepare the way for a removal of the continent 
around the South Pole from the field of international ten- 
sion. All the twelve countries taking part in the current 
scientific exploration of Antarctica have been represented. 
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Their views were first put forward in notes to the United 
States government, on the invitation of President Eisen- 
hower, in May. However, the President’s desire to “ freeze 
the legal status quo” in Antarctica may prove a difficult 
task. No generally recognised status quo in the continent 
exists ; fresh claims to territory are still coming in. Argen- 
tina and Chile have been disputing the control of the 
Palmer peninsula with each other and, more vehemently, 
with Britain. The Norwegians, the French, the New 
Zealanders and the Australians are also claiming large sec- 
tors. The presence of the Russians, and their plans to 
intensify their scientific activities around the South Pole, 
have encouraged the Australians to propose the demilitarisa- 
tion of the whole territory: the Americans are following the 
same line of thought. Neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union has, so far, advanced any territorial claims. 
Although differences between the participants in the pre- 
liminary talks (which are merely supposed to settle the time 
and place for a formal meeting) have often been sharply 
defined, everybody seems to be optimistic about a final 
solution. But any such settlement would probably mean 
scrapping the existing territorial claims and, also, the regu- 


lation of non-military work on the whole ice-bound 
continent. 


SOVIET UNION 


Teddy Boyars 


HE Russian teddy boys have not been sufficiently ridi- 
. culed into sartorial normality by the satirical cam- 
paign which Krokodil has been waging against them ; nor 
fave the Soviet labour force planners had much success 
in firing them with the desire to go east and cultivate virgin 
lands, which would at least have the advantage of getting 
them away from the capital. 

There is still no shortage of “cool cats” on the 
Red Square. In a recent broadcast, a Soviet sociologist 
approached the problem from a historical point of view. 
Teddy boys, he said, made their appearance in Russia as 
early as the eighteenth century, during the reign of Peter the 
Great. Called petitsmaitres, dandies and giddyheads, they 
could be found drifting in the streets of the big towns. They 
were apparently just as stupid as the youthful eccentrics of 
the present day, but according to the Moscow sociologist, 
their hair styles and their clothes were much more imagina- 
tive. In 1772, a Russian periodical wrote about them: 

Impudent males that look like death-cap toadstools 

among good mushrooms. They look colourful and attrac- 

tive at a distance, but when approached are found to be 

poisonous. 
Teddy boys in Russia, as elsewhere in eastern Europe, are 
a loosely-knit political party. Instead of a party programme, 
they have their slang and mannerisms ; the loud tie is their 
flag ; the saxophone is their war-trumpet. In a consciously 
uniform society, they are dogged individualists ; thus their 
personal protest has political implications. They imitate 
western exemplars ; they are starved for jazz music, and 
since Coca-Cola is not sold in the Soviet Union, they affec 
a drink that looks much the same : rum and soda-water. 
If the struggle for the souls of these young men is a struggle 
between east and west, as the communist sociologists may 
well suppose, then it is a struggle on a rather unexpected 
level, between Karl Marx and, say, Mr Louis Armstrong. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Abolishing a Perk 


HE summer calm in Whitehall has been disturbed 

during the last month by a row behind the scenes 
over the allowances made to civil servants when they go on 
business journeys in -their own cars. Until July, these 
were calculated on two schedules: one for cars under 10 hp 
and another for cars above 10 hp. This allowance, as both 
the Treasury and the civil service associations agreed was 
proper, was sufficient to give car owners a margin above 
running costs for servicing and repairs ; but on two other 
questions the association and the Treasury parted company. 
The Treasury maintained, first, that a small car was quite 
good enough for a civil servant on business and that there 
should be no higher rate paid for larger cars. Secondly, 
it disagreed with the other departments about how 
strictly to interpret what was, or was not, an “ authorised ” 
journey and about how the system of travelling expenses 
should be administered. After some tough and protracted 
bargaining, during which the tactics used by the Treasury 
gave some norr-ally mild people great offence, new schedules 
were agreed which left both the. owners of larger cars and 
those travelling only short distances on official business con- 
siderably worse off than they were before. 

This seems unfair, for two reasons. First, when a man 
has bought his car on the understanding that he will get 
certain allowances, it is hard that he should have them cut 
down because someone else feels that he is living above his 
station. There has admittedly been a small concession 
allowed for the next four years to the owners of cars of 
over 10 hp ; but even so, a civil servant driving 2,000 miles 
on business in a family car now stands to pay £13 a year 
more out of his own taxed income than he did under 
the old agreement. The danger is that this, as well as being 
unpopular, may prove to be a false economy, because 
more peripatetic civil servants will now be encouraged to 
take trains and then hire taxis rather than use their own cars. 
Secondly, civil servants in general get so few of the tax-free 
perks, such as liberal expense accounts and business lunches, 
which are available to their opposite numbers in industry, 
that for the Treasury to take away one of their few con- 
cessions seems cheeseparing. Somebody has been far too 
zealous in pursuit of the normally excellent principle that 
government economy should begin at home. 


ASHRIDGE 


Under New Management 


HE announcement of changes in the board of trustees 
i. of Ashridge, and of proposals to start residential 
courses in Management there, is presumably a sign that this 
large country house had run into financia: problems again. 
Ashridge was originally founded and endowed as the Bonar 
Law College ; as such, it gave weekend, week and longer 
courses on general subjects with a strong Conservative 
slant. After the war the college was fitted more generally 
into the varied pattern of adult education, and its doors 
were opened to outside bodies who wished to hire it for 
short residential courses and conferences. But the hope 
that the growing “conference habit” would enable it to 
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pay its way faded and, after a change of principals, it was 
used in part for a “citizenship” course for girls whose 
parents preferred and could afford to have them finished 
with political and practical graces rather than purely social 
and marital ones. Many businessmen and still more MPs 
thus gained accomplished secretaries from the top drawer. 

Evidently this device has failed to keep Ashridge going 
in a period of rising costs and under pressure of the 
Catering Wages Act. Five of the trustees are retiring and 
ten industrialists, many of whom are known for their 
interest in management education, are joining the board ; 
and in finding a new principal the college has returned to 
having a retired General again after a spell of having a 
retired Admiral. But it is not yet clear if Ashridge is to 
duplicate the facilities offered by the Administrative Staff 
College at Henley—which has caught the imagination of 
large and medium-sized firms—or whether it intends to offer 
the much shorter and cheaper courses in higher management 
which are preferred by most smaller firms who. cannot see 
why it should take more than three weeks to “ broaden” a 
salesman or engineer and fit him for a senior executive’s job. 
Either way there is no doubt useful work to be done. But 
businessmen like, on the whole, to have their conferences 
and courses in large towns, and may not take kindly to 
the Ashridge idea that remoteness from the everyday 
atmosphere is part of the educative process. As a back- 
ground, too, businessmen like the facilities and comforts 
of modern hotels. To adapt large country houses to 
modern conference requirements, at first sight an obvious 
use of existing social capital, is not easy—and also certainly 
not cheap. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Tito’s Economic Difficulties 


INCE the breach with the Comintern in 1948, Jugoslavia 
has mainly relied on western help for its economic 
advancement. Until 1955, when the relations between 
Belgrade and Moscow began to improve, Jugoslavia received 
more than £800 million in credits from the United States, 
Britain and France. Since then, only America continued 
to supply cash help to the Jugoslav economy. At the end 
of May the Soviet Union announced the postponement of 
its credit of $110 million for the development mainly of 
fertiliser plants and of $175 million for the construction 
of an aluminium combine. Now, the Belgrade press reports, 
the Soviet Union has refused to continue the delivery of 
wheat to Jugoslavia and, at the same time, the Chinese 
have cancelled their contract to import Jugoslav tobacco. 
So far there has been no news about the stopping of the 
Czechoslovak credits—if the countries of the Soviet block 
mean to indulge in an all-out trade war on Jugoslavia, this 
will be their next step. 

In the meantime, Marshal Tito has been forced to turn 
to the western countries for economic help once again ; his 
government has put in requests to the Americans, the 
British, the French and the west Germans for long-term 
credits. The Jugoslavs have reverted to their tactics of 
asking for high sums indeed ; judging by previous experi- 
ence, they are prepared to accept appreciably less, but only 
after hard negotiations behind closed doors. The 
Americans alone have been asked for $300 million by the 
Belgrade government ; if this request is granted in full it 
will more than compensate for the Russian change of mind. 
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The lists of proposals for industrial development, which 
accompanied the request to the western governments, 
resembled the list submitted long ago to the Soviet Union. 
Although their aluminium project has been dropped for 
the present, the Jugoslavs still intend to develop their pro- 
duction of chemical fertilisers ; they also want credits for 
the building of power stations and the modernisation of 
their roads and railways. 

The western governments may not grant all the Jugoslav 
requests in full, but they will certainly do something, and 
probably something substantial. The western credits will 
not be as cheap as the Soviet credits were going to be, but 
they will be a good deal less vulnerable to political 
disagreements. Nevertheless, the Jugoslav economy would 
be hard hit by a systematic Soviet block boycott. More 
than a quarter of Jugoslav export goes to the communist 
countries ; if they were to modify or cancel their contracts, 
it would be hard to find markets for these goods in the West. 


INDONESIA 


To Arm or Not 


ETTLE-RASH is the usual reward of statesmen who try 
N to deal with the problem of arms deliveries as though 
it were an ordinary noxious weed. It is never easy, how- 
ever, to find the right spot for a bold grasp. As a problem, 
that of arms for Indonesia, is no different from that of 
arms for Israelis or arms for Arabs. The questions that 
arise are basically the same, though circumstances may 
dictate different answers. How and against whom will the 
arms be used ? Can the buyer afford them? If frustrated, 
will he go elsewhere ? What will our friends think ? 

President Sukarno’s administration sought arms from 
the United States for many months before turning to the 
Soviet block. A ceremony on August 14th marked the 
arrival of “several” MiG 15 jet fighters from Czecho- 
slovakia. A few days later the Americans decided, after a 
further and understandable bout of indecision, to fly arms 
and equipment to Indonesia. The State Department took 
pains to explain that only small arms, vehicles and other 
equipment were being sent and that they were suitable 
only for maintaining internal security. It is, however, 
difficult, in a country of islands, to make a distinction 
between arms suitable for maintaining internal security and 
arms that might be useful in an invasion: the land-sea 
invasion of central Sumatra this year, though aimed at 
restoring internal security, obviously made use of arms that 
would equally serve in invading west New Guinea. 

The American deliveries admittedly do not appear to 
come within that category. But America is not Indonesia’s 
only potential western supplier. Britain has also been 
approached and is officially thinking it over. Again the 
question arises: What will our friends think ? 

The friends most closely concerned are the Dutch and 
the Australians, who are responsible for the administration 
of New Guinea, an island wilderness to which the 
Indonesians have always laid claim ; one day they may try 
to make their claim good. The Dutch are opposed to 
any British deliveries of arms to Indonesia, and the Aus- 
tralians are known to support the Dutch. Mr Casey, the 
external affairs minister, had an opportunity to present his 
views in London this week, and though the views of friends 
are not necessarily the only views or the best ones, they will 
certainly have weight. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
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EAST GERMANY 


Dermatologist’s Itch 


HE university of Jena will have a new rector when it 
; celebrates the fourth centenary of its foundation for 
which it is preparing. Professor Hamel, who had been head 
cf the university for seven years, has fled to the West. The 
official east German party organ, Neues Deutschland, 
described his defection as a “ grave breach of confidence.” 
In west Berlin, the defecting dermatologist declared that 
he could no longer stomach the drive to transform the seat 
of learning at Jena into a socialist university : 


The increasing political pressure on the universities, 
especially after the fifth party congress, has brought about 
an intolerable state of affairs. 

The flow of refugees from east Germany is on the increase 
again. In the first three weeks of August, 8,093 refugees 
from east Germany registered with the west Berlin authori- 
ties, compared with 6,783 in the same period of July. More 
of the refugees are educated men ; in 1957 1.4 per cent, 
and in 1958 2.9 per cent, were people with higher education. 
Between the beginning of January. and the beginning of 
August there were 1,398 teachers among the refugees. In 
the first half of this year 124 university teachers and 483 
doctors fled from east Germany. The proportion of young 
men under 25 years is unchanged—about half the total. 


The fifth party congress in July, and the increasing signs 
since then of the party’s determination to interfere in every 
aspect of east German life, may have frightened some east 
Germans into flight ; the economic temptations of west Ger- 
many are still strong, for young men at least. Men like 
Professor Hamel are in a different position, and it is hard 
tc say just what it is that causes them to make up their 
minds to leave when they do. In the seven years of his 
rectorship he must have heard Marxism mentioned more 
than once and much lip service paid to socialist learning, 
Indeed, he had been a member of the Socialist Unity party 
himself since its early days, though he said last week that 
he was never a Marxist—truthfully, perhaps, since long 
before that he was a Nazi party member and an SA 
officer. What makes a man of 63, who has digested so 
much, suddenly feel, at the prospect of having to say a 
few words about “ socialist education” at a press confer- 
ence, that he has had enough ? 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services : 

*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 
prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


Specimens and full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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Nigerian Independence 


Sir—Your article in The Economist 
last week will be welcomed by every- 
one who has the future of the Nigerian 
Federation at heart. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot hold an independent 
Nigeria together and lead it to the place 
which it should occupy in the councils 
of the world, unless it is left with suffi- 
cient means to do so under the new con- 
stitution. This implies not merely con- 
trol over key services such as the police, 
but also the means to finance 4 national 
fiscal policy. Unfortunately, the Raisman 
Commission seems to have overlooked 
the qualification to their remit of “ secur- 
ing to the regions the maximum propor- 
tion of independent revenue,” namely, to 
take “into account considerations of 
national and inter-regional policy.” With 
their extreme emphasis on regionalism, 
it is not surprising that the interests of 
the Federal Government have received 
much less than their due. 

The commissioners maintain’ that 
their recommendations “embody an 
application of established principles in 
the context of Nigeria.” Now if there 
is any principle of Federal finance which 
recent history has established more 
clearly than another, it is that the pro- 
gressive element in income tax must be 
under the control of the federal govern- 
ment. Without this power, it is impos- 
sible for it to implement a national 
policy, whether of compensatory finance 
in changing economic circumstances, or 
balanced development, or of income re- 
distribution. Yet, as you point out, the. 
personal income tax, both of Europeans 
and Africans, has been handed com-. 
pletely over to the regions. With income: 
tax regionalised, it would be possible for 
one region to continue indefinitely with- 
out an adequate income tax, thus creat- 
ing serious anomalies in relation to the 
cther regions. It is not sufficient merely 
for rates of tax to be more or less agreed, 
as the commission hopes they will be ; 
the proof of an income tax is in the 
revenue collected. 

It is true that both the Eastern and 
Western regions have recently started 
personal income taxes of their own, and 
clearly they would not wish to give these 
up completely ; but there are picaty of 
precedents for an income tax integrated 
between two “layers” of govern nent, 
which leaves the progressive element ijn 
the hands of the higher “layer.” The 
Scandinavian countries have worked 
such a system for decades, and as a 
matter of fact the Western region of 
Nigeria is at present working a very 
similar system between a regional and 
a local income tax.—Yours faithfuily, 
Oxford UrsuLta K. Hicks 


Home Ownership 


Sm—Your article in the issue of August 
81h has been brought to my notice by 
those who see in it, as I do, a queer 





judgment of the home ownership plans 
of Conservative members of parliament. 
I particularly acknowledge the valuable 
work of Mr Graham Page MP, and 
many others ; with them I am proud to 
be one of the authors. 


We see no subsidy whatever in our 
plan, disguised or otherwise. The pro- 
posed Treasury backing for building 
societies would be purely in the form 
of mortgage facilities for purchasers and 
the whole money repayable with interest 
to the Treasury. 


As for the abandonment of Schedule 
“A” tax, this is common justice, since 
Schedule “A” income tax is not in 
truth related to income and since many 
house owners have insufficient income 
to qualify as taxpayers they should not 
be so taxed. Of course any taxpayer 
who qualifies by reason of his sufficient 
income through letting or owning 
property for profit would have to pay his 
due income tax in the ordinary way, so 
that in fact the whole Treasury income 
ng Schedule “A” tax would not be 
ost. 


Schedule “A” is a purely national 
tax and not realistic and causes con- 
siderable hardship in some _ instances. 
Unlike other income taxes, it is not re- 
coverable by those such as widows or 
retired people living on small fixed 
incomes, only by businesses showing a 
trading tax loss. 


I fail to see why only those renting 
property should receive favourable treat- 
ment from local authorities and Govern- 
ments at the expense of the home owner 
who pays full rates and full Schedule 
“A.” I claim that our plan is a’ great 
contribution to encouraging savings, pro- 
vides greater mobility of labour (a house 
owner has a freely cashable asset) and 
makes it possible for the aged of the 
future to be free from the onus of 
paying rent. 


How can you possibly then say it is 
bad? Instead, it is morally and 
economically a great plan, one which I 
am sure the public wil] endorse.—Yours 
faithfully, HAROLD GURDEN 
House of Commons 


India’s Finances 


Sir—In your article, “ Aid for India” 
in The Economist of August 16th, you 
have sympathetically examined the 
causes for India’s crisis in foreign ex- 
change, and pointed out that the trouble 
is largely due to the second plan being 
launched “without sufficient concern 
about its financial and _ technical 
logistics.” But what is even more 
regrettable is that although the weak- 
nesses of the plan have been clearly 
pointed out from time to time by re- 
sponsible sections of public opinion in 
India and outside, the government have 
not given adequate thought to the 
seriousness of the problem. 
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For example, a delegation of pro- 
minent Indian industrialists which 
visited the USA and other foreign coun- 
tries towards the end of 1957 made many 
constructive suggestions for attracting 
foreign capital into India. Their report 
had stated that it was “almost impos- 
sible” to raise substantial amounts of 
equity capital from within the country 
even with the best of efforts. Since this 
report was published over a year ago, 
the climate for capital formation in India 
does not appear to have improved. On 
the contrary, the situation seems to 
have become rather unfavourable in 
view of the prospects of heavy taxation 
in the next two years, recently indicated 
by the Planning Commission. 


In this connection, attention may be 
invited to the note prepared by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
last year, entitled “Deterrents to US 
Private Investment in India,” in which 
it had mentioned the Wealth Tax and 
the threat of nationalisation as among 
the major obstacles to the entry of 
private capital The Department of 
Commerce stated that “the tax liability 
of both foreign and domestic companies 
in India still remains one of the highest 
in the world.” 


It is to be hoped that soon after the 
Indian Finance Minister’s return from 
his foreign tour, the government will 
adopt the necessary changes in fiscal 
policy so as to make this country more 
attractive to the entry of foreign capita]. 
—Yours faithfully, 

R. J. VENKATESWARAN 
Employers’ Association, Calcutta 


Arbitration 


Sir—Your note in last week’s issue on 
the Cameron court of inquiry into 
dockers’ wages must cause grave con- 
cern to all those of us who are involved 
in negotiations in wage and salary fixing. 
The form of your note is a quite serious 
attack on Lord Cameron, and the quota- 
tion you made from the report of the 
1955 court on the railwaymen is certainly 
not adequate to represent the view 
expressed by the 1955 court. The 
following extract puts the thing into 
proper perspective: 
At this point we come very close to 
the core of the matter, and we feel that 
we must state in the plainest of terms 
what we apprehend to be the proper 
approach. The nation has provided by 
statute that there shall be a nationalised 
system of railway transport, which must 
therefore be regarded as a public utility 
of the first importance. Having willed 
the end, the nation must will the means. 
This implies that employees of such a 
national service should receive a fair and 
adequate wage, and that, in broad terms, 
the railwayman should be in no worse 
case than his colleague in a comparable 
industry. The argument which has been 
repeatedly used by the British Transport 
Commission, that they found themselves 
unable to pay rates of wages which they 
might otherwise deem proper and 
desirable, is, of course, wholly inconsis- 
tent with such a view. 
In dealing with the civil service and 
with public corporations, such as British 
Railways, it is not practicable for the 
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criterion of profitability to apply in the 
ordinary way. It is therefore essential 
that there should be recognition of the 
right of public servants to receive rates 
of pay which are “ proper and desirable.” 
The report of the Royal Commission on 
the Civil Service 1953-55 said: 

“Tt may be held that if rates of pay 
are such as to recruit and retain 
an efficient staff they must be fair or even 
that this is what is meant by calling 
them fair. We do not agree.” (para 90). 

and, again: 

“We consider, therefore, that the end 
must be stated in rather wider terms. In 
paragraph 67 we defined it briefly as ‘an 
efficient Civil Service fairly remuner- 
ated.” We should express it more fully 
as the maintenance of a Civil Service 
recognised as efficient and staffed by 
members whose remuneration and con- 
ditions of service are thought fair both 
by themselves and by the community 
they serve. This ideal can in fact never 
be absolutely achieved but the aim must 
be to approach it as closely as possible. 


To assail arbitrators and arbitration in 
the manner in which you do is likely not 
only in the short run, but in the long 
run, to be a grave disservice to the 
economic welfare of the country.—Yours 
faithfully, STANLEY MAYNE 
Institution of General Secretary 
Professional Civil 
Servants 


Compensation for 
Redundancy 


Sir—Your choice of adjectives in the 
title of your “Hard Hearts in Lan- 
cashire ” (The Economist, August 2nd) 
is indeed ironic. Have you not forgotten 
the background against which the cotton 
employers faced their decision on com- 
pensation for redundancy? Whitehall 
and Westminster have made it clear that 
they intend to do nothing to save the 
cotton industry in its present dilemma. 
The Economist has applauded this 
decision, and has added the extreme 
advice that the industry should be left to 
the Asiatics. With this prospect, 
namely that all their workers may 
become redundant, could any prudent 
body accept the obligation to com- 
pensate ? This case is entirely without 
parallel in the industrial relations field. 
—Yours faithfully, J. GARNETT Lomax 
Llaneilian 


Russia’s Agrarian 
Revolution 


Sir—The letter you published on 
August gth from Mr Scott regarding 
Russia’s mew agricultural policy of 
freeing farmers from obligatory de- 
liveries of farm produce to the state is 
of great interest to British farmers. They 
have only very recently been freed from 
Government powers to evict from their 
farms and homes, under Part II of the 
1947 Agriculture Act, those farmers 
whose production was less than that 
thqught necessary by the state-—Yours 
faithfully, Jack MERRICKS 
Winchelsea 
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Signpost to Nationalism 


Independent African 


By George Shepperson and Thomas 
Price. 

Edinburgh University Press. 566 pages. 
50s. 


¥ comparison with other insurrections 
in Africa, earlier or later, the rising 
of John Chilembwe in Nyasaland, forty- 
three years ago, was a small and in- 
significant affair. It was ill prepared and 
never pressed home: indeed, its 
“troops” and their determination—the 
second as small as the first were few— 
failed almost from the first day; and 
there is more than a little reason to 
believe that Chilembwe himself never 
saw it as much more than a symbolic 
if hopeless protest against European in- 
trusion. Then why remember it in the 
long tale of “kaffir wars”? Why 
bother to write so much about it ? 

Yet the authors of “Independent 
African” need not apologise for their 
pains, They are after bigger game than 
the story of a small and unsuccessful 
revolt. Through this story, which they 
tell with care and with careful tolerance 
for all concerned, they reveal much more 
than the curious figure of the Reverend 
John Chilembwe himself: they plunge 
deeply into the roots of African reaction 
to colonial rule. They turn up many 
interesting signposts to the origins of 
nationalism in British African territories, 
to the varied influences of missionary 
Christianity, to the motives and persua- 
sions that drive reasonable men to 
unreasonable _actions. They see 
Chilembwe’s_ rising, viewed from 
another angle, as one more link in the 
devious analysis of African messianic 
movements that run from Ethiopianism 
and African separatist churches through 
many forms of protest and assertion 
until these culminate in the nationalist 
movements of today. In all this they are 
undoubtedly right ; and their book will 
be read for its wider implications by 
everyone who wishes to look beneath 
the surface of contemporary “black 
Africa ”. 

For consider the bald facts of the 
rising. It was led by no “fanatical 
extremist ”, but by an African clergyman 
of some enlightenment and education, a 
man who unquestionably saw the inner 
sense of his life in terms of Christianity, 
who had lived in the United States, and 
was deeply moved by pacifist influence. 
Most of those who followed him were 
similarly “middle class” Africans, in 
whom the little European community of 
Nyasaland had liked to see the worthiest 
products of its civilising presence. Yet 
their first act was to invade a neighbour- 
ing European estate and murder three 
Europeans: the head of one of these was 
cut off by Chilembwe’s express orders, 
and was exhibited on a pole at a sub- 





sequent service in the large church 
which Chilembwe and his mission had 
built by their own efforts. The further 
aims of the rising, in so far as they can 
be known, were to create “an African 
state in Nyasaland, with strongly theo- 
cratic elements and selected European 
guidance ” 


Why should such “respectable” 
Africans suddenly behave like this? It is 
the same question, at bottom, that must 
be asked of ali these risings—and of the 
Mau Mau rising, perhaps, above all. 
Atavism, some reply; reversion to 
savagery. Expression of a natural in- 
feriority, others explain ; a characteristic 
reaction of people who have failed to 
evolve, failed to “grow up”. No doubt 
it will be some time before ignorance 
and prejudice yield to a properly scien- 
tific analysis of the Mau Mau rising ; 
meanwhile, in default of that, here is the 
Clinical case of the Reverend John 
Chilembwe and his handful of friends 
—a guide to other events of the same 
kind and, no doubt, a warning as well. 
With patient zest and a painstaking 
respect for the sources, the authors of 
this excellent book have tracked and 
traced the motives of Chilembwe and 
his followers. They find them in neither 
reversion to savagery nor natural in- 
feriority but in petty annoyance and 
large injustice—or belief in large in- 
justice ; in simmering frustration and 
ultimately irresistible despair that things 
may ever be made different by any means 
short of violence ; in motives, that is, 
which are not peculiar to Africa and 
Africans but resemble in content, if not 
in form, the motives that dispossessed 
peoples have so often felt elsewhere. 


* 


For all its length, this is a work of 
well-digested scholarship, highly read- 
able, generous in its approach, humane 
in its conclusions. It is another founda- 
tion stone, among two or three laid down 
these last few years, towards the histori- 
cal reconstruction of what really 
happened in British Africa during the 
decades of imperial expansion, and it 
throws a light upon the present as well 
as upon the past. In the year with which 
it ends, 1915, a young Nyasalander ran 
away southward to the mines of the 
Rand. Like Chilembwe, Hastings Banda 
made his way to America, educated him- 
self, and became in the length of years 
an embodiment of the idea of “ Nyasa- 
land for the Nyasalanders”. A month 
or so before “Independent African ” was 
published, he returned to Nyasaland to 
lead a nationalist movement grown now 
to maturity and to demand—in terms 
that John Chilembwe could scarcely 
have dreamed of—independence for his 
country. Yet the ideas of Chilembwe 
and evea his futile rising—lie at the roots 
of that movement and of that demand. 
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How Poor is India? 


Poverty and Capital Development 
in India 


By D. K. Rangnekar. 
Oxford University Press. 316 pages. 42s. 


VERYBODY knows that India is poor, 

poor beyond the imagining of any- 
one who has never been there. Every- 
body knows that India needs capital on 
a scale that is making the Indian govern- 
ment think of little else. But, for most 
people, these two propositions remain 
quite general, without size or detail. 
Dr Rangnekar’s book fills in the outlines; 
it gives the facts to show just how poor 
India is, just how intense is its need for 
capital for it to stop being poor. 


Part of his book is highly original. 
He has made the first detailed calcula- 
tion of capital formation over the years 
1948-49 to 1951-52. Some of his 
methods are necessarily very approxi- 
mate; he has, however, been through 
each sector of the economy in 
turn, and he has used every available 
statistic. Such thoroughness makes it 
likely that his eventual answer—a rate 
of capital formation of about 63 per 
cent of the national income per annum 
—is roughly right ; it is depressing there- 
fore that his figure for net fixed capital 
formation is only about three-quarters 
as large as the official figures recently 
published. Where margins of error are 
so considerable, nobody can say who is 
right ; but Dr Rangnekar’s contention 
that the official estimate makes inade- 
quate allowance for depreciation and 
replacement, especially in agriculture, is 
certainly plausible. On the other hand 
Dr Rangnekar himself has, inevitably, 
made little allowance for the work people 
do in their own time and with their own 
implements, which can be important in 
an economy that is so largely a subsis- 
tence one, again especially in agriculture. 


This great importance of agriculture 
in any plan for Indian development 
comes out very clearly both in Dr 
Rangnekar’s facts and in his arguments. 
Indian agriculture has a particularly low 
productivity ; it takes eleven times as 
much labour to produce a ton of wheat 
as it does in Britain. What can be done 
is endless; yet over Dr Rangnekar’s 
chosen years investment in agriculture 
averaged no more than some £50 million 
a year and, though it was key to the first 
plan, in the second plan it has been 
relegated to second place behind heavy 
industry. 


Dr Rangnekar does not like this 
priority for heavy industry, and is in- 
clined to discount unduly the arguments 
in its favour. It is true that some of 
the projects are high cost, so that they are 
great users of capital and _ small 
employers of labour. But it is also true 
that India is one of the world’s cheapest 
producers of steel, that the development 
of its own engineering and chemical 
industries is the best way to bring its 
foreign exchange position back into 
balance, and that there are advantages 
for a poor country in investing in pro- 
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ducts which must be saved and cannot 
be consumed. 


What Dr Rangnekar has to say on 
Indian poverty is not new. One cannot 
be original on so hoary a problem. The 
known facts are, however, very well 
assembled ; and they strike the imagina- 
tion with a shock that does not seem 
to become less painful however well 
one knows them. One dispensary—not 
hospital—to over 50,000 people; an 
income per head in agriculture one half 
Ceylon’s and one-third Malaya’s; an 
expenditure on ceremonies greater than 
the whole national savings. At a time 
when India is asking the outside world 
for help to put through the second five 
year plan, it is well to be reminded by 
such facts as these just how desperate 
is the need for that help. 


Canadian Path to Wealth 


Canada’s Economic Development 
1867-1853 : Income and Wealth Series 
VI 

By O. J. Firestone. 

Published by Bowes and Bowes for the 
International Association for Research in 
Income and Wealth. 384 pages. 45s. 


i of the consequences of the current 
interest in the causes and conditions 
of the economic growth of nations has 
been to reveal the scarcity of suitable 
quantitative evidence. Theorists and 
model-builders can excuse their failure 
to establish valid generalisations or to 
make reliable forecasts on the grounds of 
the lack of empirical data derived from 
actual case histories. So research workers 
are busily rewriting economic history in 
terms of the national income aggregates 
which form the familiar framework of 
modern policy analysis and which, in 
Professor Kuznets’s words, now 
“ promise to provide the hard and tested 
skeleton of observation of the past.” 


Mr Firestone’s book is a particularly 
rewarding contribution to the resulting 
series of long-term growth studies. This 
is partly due to the intrinsic interest of 
its subject. The record of Canada’s 
industrialisation, of its transformation 
from the pioneer rural society of the 
1860s to the urbanised high-income 
society of the present day is obviously 
worth examining. This painstaking 
analysis explores a variety of facets and 
hypotheses suggested by the social 
aggregates. 


It is interesting also in that it is the 
first attempt of its kind for Canada and 
contains much original research. The 
author’s assessment of it as an interim 
report because many of the pre-1926 
estimates are tentative, and because it 
concentrates on aggregates to the neglect 
of regional or sectional developments and 
relationships, is fair enough. First 
attempts in this field are inevitably pro- 
visional and incomplete. But anyone 
who has had experience of the task of 
making historical statistics into con- 
sistent series of aggregates will be im- 
pressed both by the initial achievement 
of this investigation and by the com- 
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pleteness of its presentation. The 
essential statistics are there in detail. 
There is a full description of the 
derivation of the new estimates and an 
adequate review of past estimates. Those 
who want to use Mr Firestone’s results 
are provided with a fair account of their 
limitations. —Those who want to improve 
on them can begin where he has left off. 

The most unusual feature of this 
report by comparison with others of its 
kind, however, is that it deliberately 
takes into account the wide audience of 
investors, traders and potential immi- 
grants who are interested in the current 
opportunities presented by the Canadian 
economy. Mr Firestone is Economic 
Adviser to the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce and has reason 
to know the kind of questions this 
audience would ask of his data. He does 
not relax the scholarly standards of his 
presentation on their behalf, nor does 
he attempt to enliven a somewhat heavy 
style. But he does provide a concise 
summary of the analysis, section by sec- 
tion, which makes it easy to grasp the 
substance of his conclusions and to 
follow up particular aspects in the 
detail of the main text. The result is 
an admirable work of reference on 
Canadian economic trends. 


The Intellectual Vision 


Political Thought in Medieval 
Times 


By John B. Morrall. 
Hutchinson. 152 pages. 18s. 


—- political thinkers started 
with the assumption that a]Jl men, 
with the exception of a horrible and 
more or less lunatic (though increasingly 
worrying) fringe, were Christians—and 
Christians of the same kind, subject to 
a visible organisation with a divine 
authority. They had every reason to 
think that these conditions were a per- 
manent feature of human society ; but 
here they were wrong. And since they 
were wrong here, even those who most 
wish they had been right must find 
medieval political thought strangely 
remote and difficult to bring to terms 
with their own experience. Indeed, as a 
description of fact, much of it was 
already remote when it was written, for 
it was concerned more with what ought 
to be than with what was ; and it is less 
useful as a guide to concrete political 
situations than as a guide to states of 
mind and feeling, the intellectual visions, 
of cultivated and learned men. 

The beauty and interest of these 
visions can be appreciated only through 
a detailed study of individual authors, 
and in a hundred and fifty pages of 
introduction to the political thought of 
a thousand years, Mr. Morrall can only 
scratch the surface ; but he has done all 
that can be done in so brief a space. 
Best of all as someone who is providing 
a prologue to further study, he does not 
occupy the stage too long. He writes as 
a man who has himself come hot from 
the authors and looks forward to return- 
ing to them without delay. He avoids 
all the mystifications of technical jargon 
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DIARY OF A VOYAGER 


We reach the 
Gateway of India 


g4e le 


As we entered the island studded waterway leading to 
Bombay’s 70-square-mile harbour, I was presented with a 
most beautiful and impressive panorama. 


Ahead to the left lay stately buildings, while to our right 
lay miles of docks befitting India’s greatest seaport. 


Bombay, known to the ancient Greek geographer 
Ptolemy, as Heptanesia, stands on what was once a group 
of seven islands. I remembered from my schooldays that 
Bombay, once Portuguese territory, formed part of 
Catherine of Braganza’s dowry when she married Charles 
the Second. As this great city came in sight, I tried to 
imagine it as a small fishing village in those long-ago days 
when the British Crown rented it to the East India Company 
for £10 a year! The mail service between India and England 
was in John Company’s hands until the 1840’s when it was 
won by the P & O. I heard another interesting point about 
the P & O, that a Bombay weekly newspaper, ‘‘English 
Mail’’, first published in 1872 had to rely for its home news 
on the mail from England, and the regularity of that 
paper’s publication must have been a feather in the cap of 
the mail service. 


I gazed at the stately buildings along Marine Drive and 
was thrilled by the sight of the magnificent Gateway of 
India standing before me. Surely no one could wish for 
more blissful freedom from care and worry or for deeper 
comfort and better service than voyaging P & O. 
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Provides efficient thermal insulation as 
an integral part of the constructional 
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Cuts heat losses to an extent normally 
achieved only by expensive additional 
insulation. 


Isincombustibleand highly fire resistant. 


Is comparable in cost to traditional 
building materials. 


Reduces the risk of condensation. 


Is light in weight and can be erected 
faster. 


Enables easy and direct fixing of joinery 
and internal fittings. 


Has been developed by one of the great 
names in British building. 


Load bearing insulating building blocks 


are designed to be used in place of brick or 
concrete for walls and partitions in in- 
dustrial buildings. If you would like to 
know more about this material, write for 
illustrated brochure. 
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and speaks onJy of what is important. 
Yet he is well abreast of the latest studies 
in canon law and in political symbolism, 
which have recently added new dimen- 
sions to our understanding of medieval 
political speculation. He tries to see 
things as they presented themselves at 
the time and resists the temptation to 
read modern notions into the medieval 
scene. This latter virtue is particularly 
well seen in his cool and detached 
appraisal of Marsilius of Padua, who has 
so often served as a text for sermons on 
totalitarianism or democracy. Mr 
Morrall lets us see that the problems he 
discusses mean a great deal to him with- 
out feeling it necessary to force nis views 
down the reader’s throat. 

In a word, for its purpose which is 
introductory, and for its length which is 
brief, this is a very good book—mature, 
serious and in the best sense simple. It 
can be recommended as the best brief 
sketch of the essential problems of 
medieval political thought at present 
available. 


Military Trimmer? 
Fie'd Marshal Lord Ligonier 


By Rex Whitworth. 
Oxford University Press. 422 pages. 42s. 


oR much of the eighteenth century, 
the British army was badly used, 
badly led and badly made. Mediocrity 
or worse made fame, when it was earned, 
more illustrious—if only, as with the 
Marquis of Granby, to live on dubiously 
in the name of public houses. Ligonier 
was forgotten soon after his death ; Sir 
John Fortescue, usually quick to spot a 
Tory soldier-hero, mentions him but 
casually a handful of times. Ligonier ? 
Who was he? That natural question is 
answered admirably in a scholarly and 
authoritative biography by Colonel Whit- 
worth. He has gone back to the original 
sources, but that has not dulled his style. 
The shifting and occasionally shifty 
relationships between the military and 
the politicians are exposed with candour 
and skill. As a piece of research and as 
a piece of biographical writing the book 
cannot be faulted. 

But why was Ligonier forgotten until 
his portrait caught Colonel Whitworth’s 
eye in the mess at Wellington Barracks ? 
Did he deserve to be remembered ? Was 
he as influential and as important as his 
biographer claims him to be? A 
Huguenot refugee, Ligonier learnt his 
trade in Marlborough’s campaigns—an 
exacting school, from which Ligonier 
emerged in the long years of peace as a 
cavalry commander in Ireland, careful, 
however, to keep in touch with fashion- 
éble and political circles in London. He 
was close enough to the seats of power 
to secure high command in the War of 
the Austrian Succession. In the defeats 
that followed his reputation was en- 
hanced, which suggests ability as well as 
luck. Seemingly indestructible, Ligonier, 
at the age of 76, became chief staff officer 
under the Elder Pitt. 

Longevity cannot be the sole reason 
for this extraordinary climb. How did 
Ligor ‘er manage it ? Was he, as Colonel 
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Wa.tworth argues, the skilled technician 
whom the politicians did not dare to 
ignore ? Or was he a political trimmer, 
who happened to wear a uniform— 
skilled enough in administration but 
content to let others innovate policy ? 
The claims that Colonel Whitworth 
makes about his services in the Seven 
Years’ War seem excessive. But the 
sub-title of this bgok is “ A Story of the 
British Army 1702-1770,” and it is the 
light shed on the dark and often unedify- 
ing corners of that history which makes 
it so worthy of note. 


Editor of The Economist 
F. W. Hirst 


By His Friends. 
Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


96 pages. 


HE writing of this book was the last 
T act of friendship—ave atque vale—of 
twenty men and women who knew and 
admired Francis Hirst. It has an intro- 
duction written by Gilbert Murray, 
short articles by Hirst’s sisters on his 
early family life and inter alia admirable 
contributions from G. P. Gooch and 
Hirst’s lifelong friend J. E. Allen, who 
is still remembered with affection in 
The Economist office, 

Hirst, born in 1873, was educated at 
Clifton and went up to Wadham at a 
time when the college was studded with 
stars—Simon, F. E. Smith and C. B. 
Fry. His place in the constellation was 
quickly recognised, and while the 
others were his superiors in games or 
in oratory, he was the best scholar of 
them all. But he was no mean speaker 
and he was president of the Union in a 
period when there were unusually bril- 
liant presidents. 

He went to the bar, but being a born 
writer soon turned to journalism. He 
was City editor of the ill-fated Tribune, 
and in 1907 he was offered and accepted 
the editorship of The Economist. 
Sacrilegious as it may be to say so, 
The Economist at that time was a 
prodigiously dull paper. It needed life. 
And life was exactly what Hirst gave to 
it. He was an out and out individualist 
and a hater of war and armaments ; and 
Protection to him was what Arianism 
was to Athanasius. These convictions 
made up the gospel he preached for 
nine years in The Economist leaders. 

Henry Sidgwick used to say that the 
secret of happiness was being connected 
with successful causes. If that were 
true, then Hirst should have been an 
unhappy man. A liberal, he watched his 
party disintegrate. A free trader, he saw 
Britain shackled with tariffs. An indi- 
vidualist, he stood by while the planned 
state was designed by Socialists. A 
financial purist, he lived through a 
disastrous debasement of the currency. 
But he was not an unhappy man. His 
grip on principle, his moral courage, 
his passion for the classics, and above 
all his domestic happiness and the 
number of his friends made him a man 
not to be pitied but envied. 
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Told in Hate 


Allied Wartime Diplomacy : 
A Pattern in Volans 


By Edward Rozek. 
john Wiley and Sons, New York ; Chap- 
man and Hall, London. 481 pages. 56s. 


HIS book is a labour of hatred, 

hatred of Russia—well justified by 
the story which it tells. Its titie 1s 
misleading, for Dr Rozek deals essen- 
tially with the aims, the technique and 
the iniquity of Soviet diplomacy with 
regard to Poland; the Western Allies 
come into the picture only in the act of 
parrying the Communists’ blows with 
considerable futility. 

Dr Rozek knits together a number 
of other narratives ; the effect is pon- 
derous, and the reader is left with the 
feeling that somehow he has read all 
this before. The Polish official sources 
have been studied with great thorouga- 
ness by the author, and he has had full 
access to Mr Mikoiajczyk’s private fies, 


thus being able to elaborate Mr 
Mikolajczyk’s own publications § at 
length. Dr Rozek has aiso made 


use of Professor Kot’s “Letters from 
Russia to General Sikorski,” a particu- 
larly valuable source since Professor 
Kot was Poland’s first ambassador to 
Russia after the treaty of 1941 and 
was a personal and political friend of 
Sikorski. 


When, towards the end of 1941, the 
new Polish Embassy in Moscow pro- 
tested against the continued persecution 
of Polish nationals in Russia it received 
by way of official reply the following 
statement: “ The Red Star—the symbol 
of Communism—has five arms. Each 
stands for one continent of the world. 
Sooner or later Communism will 
dominate the whole world. Therefore 
every person, in spite of his present 
nationality, is subject to Communist 
authority. ” This extraordinary 
claim, recorded in the “ Official Govern- 
ment Documents” of Poland, deserves 
to be better known than it is. 

Dr Rozek asserts his objectivity. This 
is a mistake. It is a moot point whether 
the passionate patriotism of the Poles 
has rather contributed to their survival 
as a nation, or to the weakness of the 
states they have attempted to establish. 
A Polish historian, however, probabiy 
does best to record his feelings without 
shame but without depicting them as 
objective truth. According to Dr Rozek 
prewar Polish policy was impeccable, 
and the clash between Poles and 
Ukrainians in the territory to which he 
invariably refers as “Eastern Poland” 
might never have occurred; without 
that conflict the cession of Eastern 
Poland to Russia would have had little 
justification. To Dr Rozek the fact that 
the Western Allies worked in favour of 
this cession reflects nothing but dis- 
credit upon them, and especially upon 
Britain. He has only one good word to 
speak for the British; he allows that 
the Poles who have remained in this 
country have been treated correctly. 
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Defiant 
Dixie 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

HIS week the Supreme Court of the United States 
"Tis meeting in extraordinary session to decide whether 

or not the unwilling school board of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, must go ahead at once with its dangerously un- 
popular experiment of gradually mixing Negro with white 
children in'the town’s Central High School. In deciding 
this the Court may also for the first time interpret its own 
ruling, given in 1955, that racial integration must be 
accomplished in the schools “ with all deliberate speed.” 
The decision may therefore affect not only the Little Rock 
high school but a number of schools in other states where 
the courts have either postponed integration almost in- 
definitely under this ruling, as in Prince Edward County, 
or ordered it te begin next week, when the new term opens, 
as in Norfolk and Arlington. All these places are in 
Virginia, the state which has led the “rebel” South in 
organising legal assistance to the Supreme Court’s original 
decision by means of a whole complex of new state laws. 
This is the example which Governor Faubus is following 
in calling his State Legislature into emergency session this 
week to prepare the state’s final defiance of the Supreme 
Court for use when necessary. 

Governor Faubus’s argument is that the Supreme Court’s 
tejection of racial segregation in the schools, and last year’s 
enforcement of its decision by the dispatch of federal troops 
to Little Rock, were unconstitutional since the control of 
education is a function reserved to the states, Actually 
by tradition education is the preserve of the local, rather 
than of the state, government. But a high proportion of 
the 196 laws passed in eleven State Legislatures in the 
South to frustrate the Supreme Court’s decision concen- 
trate extraordinary powers over the schools in the 
Governor. This desperate removal of normal checks and 
balances has a dual purpose: to enable members of local 
school boards to plead impotence if a federal court tries 
to reach them with a charge of contempt, and to ensure 
that there is no delay in switching off the educational tap 
as soon as a Negro child enters a white school. There 
can be no integrated schools if there are no schools at all. 

Little Rock certainly has not sought the privilege of 
being in the front line in this great battle of nerves. 
Although a rather faltering member of the Civil War 
Confederacy, from which at one point it very nearly 
seceded, Arkansas has never been considered part of the 
Deep South. It is the second poorest and one of the least 
literate states of the Union ; its income a head is so low that 
it scarcely exceeds that of Britain. The name of Little 
Rock has often been taken in vain as a metaphor for “ back 
of beyond,” but in the ‘state itself the capital city had been 
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a symbol of liberalism and sophistication. There can 
however now unhappily be little doubt that in both the 
state and the town the hearts and minds of most men have 
been won by the events of the last year for the cause of 
last-ditch resistance. The white people of Little Rock, 
as elsewhere in the South, were always in favour of the 
principle of racial segregation in the schools. But in this 
border state there was a chance that public apathy, 
assisted by the disarming of the natural leaders of opinion 
by the kind of patient propaganda that the school super- 
intendent carried on for two years on behalf of his plan for 
gradual integration, would enable the adjustment to be 
peacefully made in Little Rock as it had been in several 
other places in Arkansas. Mr Faubus broke the spell by 
destroying the paralysing sense of inevitability about the 
application of the Supreme Court’s decision. 


INCE the events of last September Governor Faubus has 
S ostensibly received a threefold vindication. He has 
had an overwhelming victory in the Democratic party’s 
primary election ; this ensures him a highly unusual third 
term in office and entitles him to claim a popular mandate 
from the vast majority of the (mainly white) voters of 
Arkansas for any course of resistance that he now takes, 
Secondly, a federal judge who is an Arkansan by residence 
has granted the school board’s request that integration be 
postponed for two and a half years; although Judge Lemley’s 
decree has been voided by the Appeals Court, whose 
verdict is going before the Supreme Court, his action will 
give a colour of respectability to the argument that last 
year’s crisis would never have occurred if a judge from 
North Dakota, unacquainted with Little Rock’s conditions, 
who was sitting temporarily in that town, had not ordered 
integration to proceed forthwith. Finally, it is an open 
secret that the Department of Justice failed to prosecute 
anyone for conspiring to defy the federal court last year 
because, despite a concentration of agents from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the town, sufficient evidence was 
not uncovered to make reasonably certain of a conviction. 
This seemed to support Governor Faubus’s contention that 
there was indeed a spontaneous outburst of public anger of 
whose potential ugliness he had received timely wind, and 
which he forestalled by keeping Negro children out of the 
school ; after the state troops were withdrawn came the 
violence, whether spontaneous or not, which forced the 
President to send federal troops to protect the Negro pupils. 

Whatever may or may not have been true of the state 
of public opinion before the Governor intervened, his 
intervention has in itself made a profound difference. The 


. Arkansas Gazette and its courageous editor, Mr Harry 


Ashmore, who received Pulitzer prizes for standing out 
against Mr Faubus’s course, have endorsed Judge Lemley’s 
opinion that a “cooling off ” period is now essential. In 
the recent elections the success of Mr James Johnson, the 
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segregationist standard bearer, was perhaps even more 
significant than the victory of Mr Faubus himself. A vote 
for the Governor was after all a vote against President 
Eisenhower and against the use of American bayonets on 
American citizens in apparent imitation of the hated days 
of reconstruction after the Civil War. But Mr Johnson 
had run against Mr Faubus two years ago on the ground 
that the Governor was not strongly enough in favour of 
segregation. His personality is such that no one could 
possibly have voted to put him on the State Supreme Court 
in place of the deeply conservative incumbent for any reason 
other than to endorse an extreme position on the racial 
issue itself. 

In terms of popular feeling Arkansas is now with the 
Deep South. And in the Deep South proper the white 
reaction is a truly popular one, voiced very largely by un- 
known leaders who sprang from the people in a manner 
which, in any other cause, could only evoke democratic 
respect. Time is not softening the blow of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the schools, The issue of school 
integration hideously combines all the prejudices and 
passions aroused by race, class and sex, and what has been 
declared to be the law of the land by a distant court is 
revolting to the moral sense of a whole section of the 
country. This is the classic situation in which law simply 
does not “ take.” 

Moreover, many southern leaders no longer privately 
concede, as they did immediately after the Supreme Court 
had spoken, that they are going down fighting gallantly for 
a lost cause, Fortified by the surge of the popular will 
behind them they think of their present stand, even their 
willingness to close their schools, as a holding action that 
will eventually bring relief and reinforcement to their side. 
They believe that Northerners are becoming more conscious 
of the unsolved racial problems in their own cities and there- 
fore more tolerant towards the South ; they feel they are 
making headway with their analogy between the unenforced 
integration of their schools and the unenforceable prohibi- 
tion of liquor-drinking in the nineteen-twenties ; they 
derive hope from the fresh enemies which the Supreme 
Court is making by showing greater concern for civil 
liberties than for the convenience of the police or the danger 
of the “Communist conspiracy.” 

Such are the straws which the white Southerners see 
blowing in their direction. Many who began by being 
faint-hearted in resistance have gained courage from their 
own solidarity and the ingenuity of their leaders, They 
now dare to hope that they may yet preserve their 
cherished way of life. 


Atomic Trump 


OLLOWING up its win at the United Nations Assembly 
EF the United States is playing a whole handful of good 
cards—a proposal for expanding the capital resources of 
the world, a warning that Chinese Communist attacks on 
the Nationalist-held islands could bring American retalia- 
tion, a renewed invitation to the summit and an offer to 
suspend American nuclear tests while an agreement for 
the suspension of all such tests is negotiated. This offer— 
a similar one has come from the British government—is the 
outcome of the unexpected and satisfactory understanding 
reached at Geneva between scientists from both the west 
and the east, including Russian representatives, on the 
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possibility of establishing an effective system to supervise 
any international ban on nuclear tests. To establish such 
a system, involving 180 monitoring units scattered over 
the land masses and oceans of the world, would mean secur- 
ing the agreement of the Russian, American and many other 
governments to the presence of international observers on 
their soil ; it would mean organising and financing an inter- 
national control unit ; and the United States would prob- 
ably have to negotiate with the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment which it does not recognise. This could hardly be 
accomplished easily or quickly, but the chance for genuine 
progress which the scientists have provided cannot be 
ignored. 

October 31st, the date suggested by President Eisenhower 
for opening negotiations and therefore for suspending 
American tests, would come after the present series of 
nuclear explosions in the Pacific is over and would allow 
time for any urgent trials of small atomic weapons to be 
carried out ; also, the production of nuclear weapons would 
continue during the suspension period. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that the suspension would handicap the United 
States, although not perhaps as much as the military experts 
claim, in its development of defensive weapons and of the 
small nuclear arms needed for small wars. However, the 
President made it clear that his offer was carefully limited, 
demanding reciprocity and depending upon a continued 
abstention from testing by the Soviet Union and upon its 
willingness to negotiate in good faith for the establishment 
of an international system of control. Furthermore, the 
United States will only extend its suspension of tests after 
the first year if a system of inspection is working effectively 
and if progress is being made towards other, more positive 
types of disarmament. 

Even with these very understandable conditions, the 
President’s offer is an imaginative seizing of the opportunity 
to appeal to a world opinion which is excusably, even if 
exaggeratedly, concerned about the dangers of radioactivity 
from atomic tests. The President has trumped the ace 
which the Soviet Union played when it announced its own 
suspension of nuclear tests five months ago and has put 
on the Russians the responsibility for any resumption of 
these tests or for any failure to make a new start towards 
disarmament. 


Meany Crosses the Rubicon 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HE cool green highlands. of eastern Pennsylvania 


witnessed last week a decision that marks the end of 
the period of “phoney war” within the American trade 
union movement. Meeting at Unity House, a summer resort 
owned by the garment workers’ union, the executive council 
of the cumbrously-titled American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organisations has risked its unity 
and strained its seams by laying a solemn ban on any 
alliance or agreement, formal or informal, by any of its 
members, with the mud-spattered International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, the union of lorry-drivers and associated 
workers which was expelled last winter on the grounds that 
its leadership was corrupt. Now Mr George Meany, the 
president of the AFL-CIO, has been forced into issuing 
this direct challenge to Mr Hoffa, the teamsters’ president, 
by the latter’s skilful tactics since his expulsion. Mr Meany 
finds himself in the difficult position of having ejected 
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Lucifer from heaven, only to discover several of his senior 
angels gazing wistfully over the ramparts at the falling body. 

Mr Hoffa, pinned to the defensive during his renewed 
appearances this month before the Senate committee 
investigating improper practices in unions and manage- 
ment, has been waging an aggressive campaign on his other 
front: an appeal in the holy name of “ togetherness ” to a 
wide variety of AFL-CIO unions who stand to gain by 
associating with the lorry drivers. Nine of these, with a 
combined membership of over three million—nearly a 
quarter of the AFL-CIO’s total—have now entered, or have 
been invited to enter, a series of “ mutual aid pacts ” with 
the teamsters designed to solve jurisdictional disputes and 
tO wage joint recruiting campaigns. The leader of a tenth, 
Mr Joseph Curran of the National Maritime Union, joined 
in last month’s announcement of a projected conference 
on unity in transport unions ; if successful, this could add 
one and a half million trade unionists—many of them, how- 
ever, from organisations not affiliated to the AFL-CIO—to 
the jig-saw empire that Mr Hoffa is trying to construct 
around himself. 

Of the union leaders involved, only Mr Curran, himself 
a member of the federation’s executive council, has made 
a public statement of intent since last week. His relations 
with Mr Meany are scarred by the memory of several angry 
squabbles, and before last week’s meeting there were 
rumours that he would lead his union out of the federation 
if it insisted on the ban. In the end, he contented himself 
with casting the solitary opposing vote out of the 29 in 
the council, and by promising that he would be “ guided ” 
by the council’s decision if and when the transport con- 
ference, the convening of which has now been put off until 
the autumn, eventually takes place. There have been other 
signs of hesitation. Mr Al Hayes, whose 950,000 machinists 
form the biggest of the teamsters’ mutual-aid associates, is 
known to feel embarrassed by the conflict between such a 
pact and his chairmanship of the federation’s ethical 
practices committee. The office employees’ union, a white- 
collar association which badly wants help in organising this 
largely unorganised field but which might well be chary 
of feeling the teamsters’ oily hand upon its neck, now 
claims that, despite Mr Hoffa’s assertion to the contrary, 
it has had no more than preliminary negotiations with him. 


EVERTHELESS, Mr Meany is going to have an uphill 

fight to make his decision fully effective. The team- 
sters, the biggest union in the country, have a twofold 
appeal. No form of industrial dispute is more irritating, 
to trade unionists and public alike, than those which arise 
out of jurisdictional conflicts over which union has the 
right to organise which workers and perform which tasks. 
Of the teamsters’ one and a half million members, about 
two-thirds drive the vehicles which fetch and carry for the 
whole range of American industry, and most of the remainder 
are engaged in equally strategic work in warehouses and on 
the docksides. Because their operations cover so vast an 
area and penetrate into so many different industries, they 
have a unique opportunity for applying pressure in order 
to settle jurisdictional disputes in their own way. The same 
quality of omnipresence, plus a reputation for ruthless 
vigour and great skill in organising new members, attracts 
small unions that are seeking to expand. This was the lure 
for the office employees, and unions like those of the 
machinists and the builders, whose members are spread 
thinly across the face of country, find that in negotiating 
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with employers in any given area their hand is enormously 
strengthened if the local lorry drivers stand with them. 

It is doubtful whether the evidence which the Senate 
investigating committee has produced at its latest hearings 
is startling enough to neutralise this attraction. The com- 
mittee has added to its list of the ex-convicts who make 
some of the teamsters’ local branches look like a resting 
place between penitentiaries ; it has exposed the use by 
some of them of threats, violence and extortion ; and it has 
revealed Mr Hoffa playing an ambiguous part in some 
past dealings. But it is unlikely that any of this will be 
sufficient to bring Mr Hoffa before the courts, as his pre- 
decessor Mr Beck was brought. Nor does anyone in the 
AFL-CIO seriously profess to believe that the evidence 
has weakened the teamsters’ readiness to have him as their 
leader. The resilient Mr Hoffa seems to be feeling, if any- 
thing, more confident than ever. Last week he appointed 
a hand-picked “ anti-racketeering commission ” to inspect 
his union’s darker corners ; and he is reportedly planning 
to rid himself of the three monitors whom a federal court 
appointed to watch over him. 

Mr Meany’s ultimate weapon is the article in his constitu- 
tion which authorises the expulsion of any union associating 
with an outlawed group. But there are limits to a policy 
of expulsion, When he threw out the teamsters and two 
smaller unions last year, he sacrificed a seventh of the 
federation’s annual income ; and at last week’s meeting 
three other unions thought to be corruptly influenced— 
including the carpenters, whose president, Mr Maurice 
Hutcheson, has been cited for contempt of Congress for 
refusing to answer the Senate committee’s questions—were 
cautiously given time to explain themselves. 

What will probably happen in the next few months is 
that most of the unions ordered to give up their friendship 
with the teamsters will, while dissolving their links at the 
national level, take advantage of the proviso in last week’s 
statement which permits contacts between local branches, 
so that there will in fact be nearly as much traffic as ever. 
Some of the most intelligent leaders of the federation— 
especially among the more radical members of the former 
ClIO— believe that Mr Meany cannot win the coming battle 
unless he can offer his member unions benefits as attractive 
as those which Mr Hoffa is now dangling in front of their 
noses—help in running joint recruiting campaigns, for 
example, and in settling inter-union disputes. 


Metals Turn to Tariffs 


N its last minute rush of business, the House of Repre- 
I sentatives found time to administer a sharp, though not 
unexpected, blow to domestic producers of non-ferrous 
metals. The House rejected, by 182 votes to 159, a Bill 
which would have subsidised prices of lead, zinc, acid grade 
fluorspar and tungsten and would have initiated government 
purchases of 150,000 tons of copper, at prices of up to 272 
cents a pound, at an estimated cost to the taxpayer of $458 
million. The Administration, which conceived the idea as 
a form of relief less prejudicial than tariff increases to its 
free trade aspirations, strongly supported the Bill after 
overcoming earlier misgivings that the subsidies proposed 
in it were too large. Nevertheless, it was mainly the hostility 
of Republican members which killed the scheme. 

While support for the Bill centred on the familiar argu- 


Continued on page 673 
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The Do-Something Congress 


ye second session of the Eighty-fifth 
Congress, which ended at 4 a.m. last 
Sunday, dragged on so long that its 
members will have only ten days to relax 


before they begin their fights for 
re-election to the Eighty-sixth Congress 
which will be chosen on November 4th 
and will assemble on January 7th. The 
Republicans are more optimistic than 
they were about next autumn’s results, 
now that the economic situation at home 
and the military and political situation 
abroad have improved, but the Demo- 
crats are still confident that they will 
increase their present small majorities in 
both chambers substantially. 

However, it was largely the narrowness 
of these majorities, forcing the 
Democrats to co-operate both with the 
Republican minority and the Republican 
President if anything was to be accom- 
plished at all, which accounted for the 
unusually productive record of the 
session which has just ended. True, it 
did comparatively little about the two 
threats—the Russian sputnik and the 
economic recession—which seemed so 
desperately urgent when it began work 
last January or about the crisis in the 
Middle East which blew up as it pre- 
pared to adjourn: these seem rather to 
have petered out of their own accord. 
True, also, the speech which has arouse 
most praise from outsiders was Senator 
Fulbright’s closing address in which he 
accused Congress and the Administration 
—and, indeed, the whole of the United 
States—of failing to change their values 
to meet the challenge of an energetic and 
intelligent enemy, of treating luxuries 
as necessities, of being unable to dis- 
tinguish what is basically important 
from what is merely desirable. Never- 
theless, within its limitations _ this 
Congress achieved a great deal ; even its 
investigations were more to the point 
than is often the case, particularly the 
two most publicised, into corruption in 
the trade unions and improper influences 
on independent regulatory agencies. 


What it did for other countries 


Perhaps the most constructive record 
was made in foreign affairs—a con- 
vincing answer to those who claim that 
the United States is retreating once more 
into nationalist isolation. Their argument 
is based partly on the ever-mounting 
difficulty, in which there is an element 
of familiarity breeding contempt, of 
obtaining funds for foreign aid, partly 
on the pressure for protective tariffs. 

But in the final compromise Congress 
gave the President $3.3 billion in 
mutual security funds, only $650 million 
less than he had asked and $400 million 
more than last year. This included $1.5 


billion for military assistance, $750 
million for defence support, $200 million 
for special economic assistance, $155 
million for the President to use as he 
liked—but only $400 million for the vital 
development loan fund; he had asked 
for $625 million for this long-term 
project. 

Earlier the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank had been increased 
by $2 billion to $7 billion and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act had 
been extended for four years, longer 
than ever before ; under it the President 
is now empowered to reduce tariffs by 
20 per cent, although certain of the 
protectionist clauses in the legislation 
were also tightened. 

Freer exchanges of atomic inferma- 
tion with other countries have been 
allowed and closer co-operation with 
Great Britain has already begun as a 
result of this legislation. Congress has 
also approved the Euratom agreement, 
under which the United States will 
guarantee nuclear reactors and fuel for 
the new European agency and will 
undertake joint research projects. 

Finally, funds were provided for 
strengthening the Voice of America’s 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union and the 
United Nations was asked to establish a 
permanent international police force. 


What it did for Americans 


Congress approved most, although not 
all, of the President’s plans for defence 
reorganisation, intended to ensure that 
the control of the various services, and 
particularly of research and new 
weapons, will be more centralised, more 
efficient and better able to keep up with 
modern developments. Congress also 
insisted on giving the President a record 
peacetime appropriation for defence of 
nearly $40 billion, more than he wanted 
and one which prevented him from 
reducing the number of men in the 
armed services as he had planned. 

Another part of the reaction to the 
Russian sputnik was the creation of a 
new independent aeronautics and space 
agency to make civilians responsible for 
all but purely military research and 
development in outer space. The final 
reaction, just as Congress adjourned, was 
the provision of federal funds for 
education, almost the first time the 
central government has been allowed to 
play a direct part in an activity which is 
jealously reserved for the state and local 
authorities. Even now the federal 
scholarships which the President wanted 
have not been allowed, but needy 
students will be able to borrow up to 
$1,000 a year each at 3 per cent interest 
to enable them to go to college. The Bill 






also provides for grants to help schools 
to obtain scientific equipment and for 
various other forms of assistance to 
raise educational standards. 

Congress’s two other most important 
achievements were to give statehood to 
Alaska—this week the citizens of Alaska 
have confirmed that they desire this 
privilege—and more freedom from 
controls and more flexible price supports 
to farmers who grow cotton, rice and 
maize. The legislation which permits 
the Administration to dispose of surplus 
farm products abroad was also extended 
for eighteen months. 

The hard-pressed railways were 
helped with tax reliefs, guaranteed loans 
and greater liberty to discontinue un- 
profitable services, and small businesses 
also received special help. Old people 
are to have higher pensions, but these 
will be paid for by higher taxes on em- 
ployers and employees. Salaries and 
wages of all government workers—civil 
servants, servicemen and postmen— 
have goné up and ex-Presidents are at 
last to have pensions: $25,000 a year, 
with free office space, clerical help and 
postage stamps, and $10,000 a year for 
their widows. 

The session began with a flood of 
anti-recession Bills which abated as the 
recession itself abated. Extra money is 
being spent on roads, but the scheme 
for $2 billion of federal loans to finance 
local public works was defeated. More 
funds were made available for mortgages 
to encourage house building, but the 
big slum clearance and urban renewa) 
Bill was one of the last-minute casualties 
Workers who have exhausted their rights 
to unemployment benefits under state 
laws can be paid for an extra period out 
of federal funds, but the President may 
decide that Congress’s plan for helping 
areas where unemployment is chronic 
is too extravagant. 


Paying the bill 


One much discussed anti-recession 
step which Congress did not take was to 
reduce taxes, although a certain amount 
of revenue will be lost by its complete 
overhaul of the excise tax laws and by 
its technical revision of the tax code, 
both measures which the Administration 
welcomed. Postal charges for letters 
were increased so that losses at the Post 
Office will be less than in the past. 

But the recession is reducing receipts 
from taxes and such measures as were 
taken to counter it—and to counter the 
Russians—are pushing up government 
spending. As a result a deficit of about 
$12 billion is expected at the end of 
the current fiscal year and one of 
Congress’s final and reluctant actions 
was to raise the ceiling on the public 
debt, for the second time this year, by 
$8 billion, to $288 billion until the end 
of next June and to $283 billion 
permanently. 
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From Bombay to Manila, 
from Tokyo to Singapore, 
here is a banking service that covers 
the important commercial centres 


of a vast trading area 


If you have business in the Far East, the First National 
City Bank can be of real assistance to you. 

For, in addition to its 14 branches covering the 
main trading areas, First National City has corres- 
pondents wherever your business may be. Language, 
local customs or import regulations are no problem to 
them. Their specialized experience and knowledge of 
local conditions may save you a journey —or render it 
more profitable if you take the trip there. 

You'll find this expert service ready and waiting at 
either of our two London branches. Pay us a call and 
let us show you how we can help. 
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Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
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ments of unemployment in the mines and the strategic 
importance of the mining industry, opposition was divided 
between those who accepted the industry’s plight but con- 
sidered tariff protection the proper course, and the cynics 
who claimed that the large producers were doing nicely ; 
that in any case they were responsible for most of the imports 
from which they wished to be protected ; and that the stock- 
pile of copper was too big already. On the whole, the 
House (unlike the Senate, where spokesmen from the mining 
states wield more influence) felt disinclined to underwrite 
yet another substantial claim on the taxpayers’ purse. 

With subsidies knocked out, for the time being at least, 
lead and zinc producers immediately returned to their 
demand for tariffs—which they have always preferred. 
Here, they have the valuable support of the Tariff Com- 
mission which last April made a unanimous recommendation 
to the President that duties should be raised, although 
members were divided on how much protection to give ; 
changes made in the Trade Agreements Act since then 
may mean that the commission must reconsider its 
recommendations. In a move perhaps not wholly devoid of 
political considerations, the St Joseph Lead Company 
(which accounts for more than one-third of total domestic 
output) last week cut back its rate of production by 20 per 
cent. Deprived of the stockpile programme, copper pro- 
ducers may return to an earlier suggestion and apply for a 
higher tariff, but their plight is not so severe as that of 
the lead and zinc producers. 

The ball has now been passed back to the President. The 
safe passage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
relieved some of the political pressure on him to “ do some- 
thing ” about non-ferrous metals. In any case he is likely 
to postpone any action until after next month’s meeting in 
London of a United Nations’ committee to discuss the 
difficulties of these commodities, 


Big Help for Small Business 


HE small business man, traditionally regarded as the 
backbone of private enterprise and the safeguard of 

the democratic way of life, has in the past received little 
concrete support in his fight to perpetuate his heritage. His 
troubles, in a country of ever bigger and better business, 
have been exhaustively analysed and his grievances regularly 
aired in congressional hearings. But it was not until the 
closing weeks of the last session, when his champions both 
inside and outside Congress could underline his plight with 
the recession, that help came in unexpectedly full measure. 
Perhaps the most significant development has been the 
conversion of the Small Business Administration, set up in 
1953 as a temporary body, into a permanent independent 
federal agency. At the same time, the maximum size of 
the loans the SBA can grant has been raised from $250,000 
to $350,000 and its interest charges reduced from 6 to 5} 
per cent. Considerable interest has been aroused by the 
second Bill, which offers to small businesses some of 
the special facilities for obtaining credit, one of their greatest 
difficulties, which are already enjoyed by farmers, co-opera- 
tives, and builders and buyers of houses. Though the use 
of a $250 million revolving fund, the SBA will promote 
a network of capital banks which will make long-term loans 
to small businesses. Congress has allocated $50 million for 
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this purpose, and will add a further $100 million in each 
of the next two years ; once launched, the banks will be 
expected to draw on private capital. As its third act of 
good will, Congress has renounced some $250 million in 
potential tax revenue for the sake of small businesses. It 
has sanctioned faster depreciation allowances ; it has raise 
from $60,000 to $100,000 the point at which undivided 
profits become subject to a surtax; it has extended from 
two to three years the permissible back-dating of losses ; 
and it has provided more favourable tax treatment for invest- 
ment losses incurred in small enterprises. 

For the purposes of this legislation small business is 
defined flexibly to include manufacturers employing less 
than 250 people, wholesalers with an annual turnover of 
less than $5 million, and retailers with annual sales of less 
than $1 million. On this definition all but 2 per cent of 
the nation’s enterprises rank as small businesses, and their 
annual sales (according to one estimate) account for 35 per 
cent of the total. The large majority of these, by number, 
are genuinely small,* but perhaps the main centre, both of 
public interest and of: political activity, lies in the important 
group of medium-sized firms which just manage to slip 
under the protective cloak of smallness. For some of these, 
at least, the new legislation may further the natural objec- 
tive of all small business men—to become big business men. 





Drugs in Good Health 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


INCE the war the pharmaceutical industry has had reason 
S to regard itself as virtually recession-proof; the 
American public insists on looking after its health, whatever 
the economy may do. New products emerging from the 
laboratories in the past two decades have not only won 
dramatic victories over a variety of diseases, but also have 
quadrupled the industry’s sales; last year they totalled 
$1.7 billion, about two-thirds of which is accounted for 
by drugs dispensed on prescriptions. The darkest cloud at 
present on the horizon, at least for six of the leading firms 
which produce antibiotics, is the charge of the Federal 
Trade Commission that they have tried to monopolise the 
market for, and fix prices of, the new “ broad spectrum ” 
products, such as Terramycin, which by 1956 accounted for 
39 per cent of the production of “ wonder drugs.” 

Research has, of course, been the key to the industry’s 
fortunes, and the companies in the field have been spending 
about 20 per cent of their profits before tax in their 
laboratories. Their research budget for 1958, for example, 
is expected to exceed by about 5 per cent the record 
$127 million spent last year. As a result of expenditure on 
such a scale, products unknown ten years ago make up a 
high proportion of sales; for Merck and Company, one 
of the largest firms, it was 70 per cent last year. About 60 
per cent of the sales of Smith, Kline & French are now 
composed of drugs which no one had heard of three years 
ago, and 80 per cent consist of products which have been 
developed in the last six years. 

The last war, which brought a sudden cessation of 
pharmaceutical imports from Germany, provided the major 
impetus to an expanding United States industry. Research 
* For a detailed analysis of their status in the economy see: 
Little Business in the American Economy. By Joseph D. Phillips. 
Illinois Studies in Social Sciences, vol. 42. University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana. 135 pages. $2.50. 
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was initiated on an unprecedented scale, and the emphasis 
shifted from the botanical compounds, on which the industry 
had been specialising, to the development of synthetic 
chemical products. New uses were found for such 
established remedies as penicillin, while a flood of new 
“ wonder drugs ”—such as chloramphenicol and the tetracy- 
clines—emerged from the laboratories. Work in the new 
field of hormones led to the development of cortisone, which 
was introduced for the relief of arthritis, but has now found 
a much-needed place in the treatment of certain other 
illnesses. 

Hardly a year has gone by without the discovery of a 
new wonder drug, many of which have handsomely rewarded 
those who developed and produced them. Sales of Salk 
anti-poliomyelitis vaccine have reached an annual value of 
$40 million and, while heavy initial expenses largely 
absorbed last year’s profits, the future holds great promise. 
Tranquillisers, unknown a few years ago, have become 
fabulously popular with an annual turnover estimated at 
$200 million. The impact on individual companies of the 
tranquilliser boom has been phenomenal ; over a period of 
five years it has doubled the sales of Smith, Kline & French 
and tripled those of Carter Products. 

In 1957, the Asian "flu epidemic provided a considerable 
stimulant to the industry. Sales of antibiotics and such 
other “cold drugs” as aspirin—recommended by doctors 
to combat secondary infection—were so heavy that chemists’ 
shops and hospitals were hard pressed to keep pace with 
demand. However, for the “flu vaccine itself sales and 
profits were disappointing, largely because the costs of 
initiating this large-scale emergency programme were high 


Blocking Out 


HE value of all goods and services 
aanbatie gross national pro- 
duct—showed an encouraging, if small, 
increase in the second quarter of this 
year, thus reversing the sharp down- 
ward trend of the previous six months 
and giving statistical ballast to the 
current optimism over the course of 
the recession. At an annual rate of 
$429 billion, the GNP in the April- 
June quarter was $3.2 billion higher 
than in the previous quarter, and $billion 
compares with an all-time “high” of 300 
$445.6 billion in the third quarter of 
last year. The Department of Com- 
merce has revised its caJculation of 
GNP, and these estimates are the latest 
in a new series going back as far as 
1946. One effect of the revision has 
been to accentuate, in retrospect, both 
the height of the boom of the mid- 
fifties and the depth of the recent 
recession. Yet another set of GNP 
figures is in the making—a series which 
eliminates the impact of price changes. 

The resilience of the second quarter 
rested primarily on the increase of 
$2.7 billion in purchases of services and 
non-durable goods by consumers. The 
rate of government spending, too, was 
$1.4 billion higher than in the first 


expenditure was 


| 


the Recession 


quarter ; the $1 billion attributable to 
heavier federal (as opposed to state) 
shared 
between defence and other outlays. In 
the key sectors of private domestic 
investment and consumer purchases of 
durable goods—where 
can be seen most clearly—expenditure 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURE 


NON-DURABLE 
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and the public’s interest dropped sharply as soon as the 
epidemic appeared to be on the wane. Perhaps the most 
significant development in 1957 was the production, by 
Merck & Company, of Diuril, a new oral medicine for the 
treatment of heart disease and high blood pressure. Also 
new to the market was Darvon (Eli Lilly & Company) which 
is claimed to relieve pain as fast and as effectively as codeine 
and without side effects, and Celontin (Parke, Davis & 
Company), a new anti-convulsant for the treatment of certain 
types of epilepsy. But, as the industry points out, years 
of research precede the launching of a new pharmaceutical 
product on the market—both Celontin and Diuril were ten 
years in the laboratory—and in most cases more time elapses 
before the public’s interest is aroused. 


Past triumphs, many producers claim, are but a foretaste 
of things to come. Having scored major successes over polio 
and tuberculosis, the pharmaceutical companies are 
increasingly turning their attention to the two remaining 
major killers—heart disease and cancer. The National 
Institute of Health has allocated $24 million for research 
into new chemical compounds which will aid in the fight 
against cancer, and it is now examining an average of more 
than 30,000 compounds annually. The common cold 
remains a challenge to the industry, and there is still much 
to be done in the field of mental illness. While there seems 
little danger that the supply of ailments will run out, the 
industry’s leaders do not expect to maintain last year’s 
spectacular rate of expansion when sales rose by about 
I§ per cent and profits by even more ; two of the larger 
companies hope for no more than a modest increase of 
IO per cent in sales in 1958. 


was slightly lower than during the first 
quarter, but even here the rate of 
decline is slowing. Judging by other 
Statistical indicators, which are more 
up to date than the laborious GNP 
calculations, figures for the third 
quarter, when they come, should chart 
the demise of the recession even more 
emphatically. There are even some 
optimists who think that the last 
quarter of 1958 may match the 1957 
record. 
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In this works one man in three 
drives to the job 





Trevor Evans, Daily Express Industrial 
Correspondent, went to Wales and found 
an inspiration — and a challenge. 


I wish every industrialist in Britain had come with 
me to the steelworks by the Dee. What I saw was an 
inspiration. And a challenge. 


There is no reason to suppose that this place, about 
five miles outside the boundaries of historic Chester, 
is out of step with the rest of the industry. 


Mr. Richard Summers, the chairman of the com- 
pany, was driving me through his works when I com- 
mented how odd it was to see a car park around the 
corner of almost every building. “‘ Finding more space 
for motor-cars was going to be a problem,” he said. 
Whose cars? 

10,000 ACRES 

He looked at me in some surprise. “‘ Why,” he said, 
“the people who work here.” Then he explained that 
so big is this site-—it stretches over 10,000 acres, 
though so far buildings, offices, mills, furnaces and 
coke ovens occupy only about one-quarter of the 
Summers’ land -that every vehicle bears a special 
label to speed its coming and going through the 
patrolled gates. 

There are 10,000 working here. Nearly one-third 
come to work in motor-cars or motor-cycles. I thought 
Mr. Summers was talking loosely, in general terms. 
He wasn’t. Nearly 3,200 labels have been issued. New 
applications are coming in daily. 

First hands at the furnaces frequently take home 
more than £30 a week. The odd one has been known 


to take home £40 at a peak period, and the average 
for all is £15 a week. 


EXPANSION 
Mr. Summers explained to me how the present 
production of 1,000,000 tons of steel, mainly in sheets 
for motor-cars, drums and such household goods as 
refrigerators and washing machines, would be up to 
nearly 2,000,000 tons a year in about three years’ time. 
“We go ahead, whatever happens,” he said. 


PEACE 
One of the most impressive men I met at Shotton 
was Mr. Walter Jones, leading member of the steel- 
men’s union, and vice-chairman of the joint advisory 
committee at the works. A thoughtful, deliberate kind 
of man with more than 40 years’ service at the plant. 
“ We couldn’t have better people to work for,” he says. 








10,000 men work at Fohn Summers. So many come to work by car and 
motor-cycle that they have special labels to help the works traffic control. Over 
3,000 labels have been issued. 


Management and workers have known each other 
long enough. This is largely a family affair. 


It was old John Summers who inspired all this. He 
used to make clog irons in Stalybridge, Cheshire, more 
than 100 years ago. 


He decided to make his own nails, so he made rough 
steel sheets. His son, Henry Hall Summers, bought 
this bleak land on the banks of the Dee in the nineties 
of last century. And Henry’s son, Richard, is now the 
head of the concern. 


This plant, like most others in steel, has a remarkable 
record of internal peace. There was dispute in I9II - 
between two unions. But of official strikes against the 
management, none at all. 


What can be wrong with an industry which com- 
mands the energy and loyalty of a lifetime’s service 
from men of pride and skill? 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


Power for the Widgeon 
and the majority of 


British helicopters 


The Westland Widgeon 5-seater helicopter 
is performing a wide variety of roles all over 
the world. Like most British helicopters, it 
is powered by the Alvis Leonides engine. 
The Alvis Leonides has proved itself in many 
thousands of hours of helicopter operation 
and is in extensive use with the Royal Navy, 
the Army, the Royal Air Force and many 
civilian operators. 


ALVIS 


ALVIS LIMITED COVENTRY ENGLAND 


7th—14th 
September 


LEIPZIG | 
FAIR 


is worth a visit... 


Whether you are interested in Drawing Pins for Draughtsmen or 
Dresden China for Top People; whether you want to buy Cameras 
for the Quality Market or Toys for the Tinies; if you’ve an idea 
or two for the Christmas trade, or no ideas left and crave inspira- 
tion. . . Leipzig Fair is worth a visit. 


There are through air bookings to Leipzig, with convenient con- 
nections from London, the Midlands and the North, by KLM and 
SABENA. 


concessions. 


Visitors enjoy favourable exchange rates and other 
Leading Travel Agents, including all branches of 
Thos. Cook & Son, can give you full details. Or you can obtain 
full information about the Fair from the Chambers of Commerce 
in Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Newcastle, or from 


LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY pept w2, 127 oxroro st, LONDON Wt 
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WEEK after the Arab reconciliation, the haze of friend- 
A ship at the United Nations had lifted a little, but 

cynicism was still frowned upon as being in rather bad 
taste. The orgy of self-congratulation persisted ; never has 
a bargain had so many self-appointed brokers, The credit 
was Claimed for both East and West, and even the Secretary- 
General, before he took off into a cloudy sky on a cloudier 
mission, banged a drum softly for the United Nations. The 
Arab delegations, very pleased with themselves, have 
drifted home. 


Mr Rifai’s confident smile has perhaps been inconsistent 
with the Egyptian certainty that an imminent change in 
the Jordanian cabinet is about to unseat his elder brother, 
the prime minister. But although Jordan and the United 
Arab Republic may not have been celebrating quite the 
same victory, the Egyptian denial of possessive intentions 
in regard to Jordan has been backed by convincing logic. 
Egyptians at the United Nations have allowed it to be read 
between the lines that Jordan, with its financial deficit, its 
refugees, and its long, uneasy border with Israel, is for 
them a white elephant. An Arab reconciliation founded on 
expediency may last at least as long as a truer love based 
on self-interest of a less solid kind. Arab states contem- 
plating some form of close association with the UAR may 
have been shaken by the fact that the large UAR delegation 
here contained only two relatively junior Syrian members ; 
but permutations of looser forms of confederation are very 
much in the UN air. 


While the Arab states were feeling their way towards 
agreement, the Arab League provided an umbrella to ward 
off further recrimination in the Assembly. Now that its 
original vows of good will between all Arab governments 
have been reasserted in an Assembly resolution, the league, 
which had not only been condemned as an extension of 
the Egyptian foreign ministry but also sneered at by the 
Egyptians themselves as dodo-like and moribund, has a 
chance to rise from those rather dismal ashes. Its secretary- 
general, Mr Hassouna, is energetically attempting to con- 
solidate its position. He has reminded the press that the 
league had already drawn up a plan for an Arab develop- 
ment bank modelled on the World Bank, but that the 
scheme was dropped last year because Iraq and Lebanon 
tefused to participate. If the member states now really 
decide to wipe the dust off their league, it may yet become 
a less incongruous tenant for the shining new skyscraper 
that has been built for it beside the Nile. 


The Israelis, as might be expected, are depressed at the 
renaissance of the league, and sceptical about Arab expres- 
sions of mutual good will. Until nearly the last moment, 
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their delegation was in two minds whether or not to abstain 
on the Assembly resolution. Their final decision to support 
the resolution on the ground that it upheld the UN Charter 
principle of respect for territorial integrity was applauded, 
even clapped by Mr Gromyko, who on the previous day 
had challenged Mr Eban to disclaim all hostile intentions 


towards Jordan. The Israeli delegation’s suave denial of 
all aggressive intentions never quite managed to quash the 
alarmist reports that Israel would never tolerate an Egyptian 
“presence” in Amman. These tactics, capped by its 
statesmanlike gesture of support for the resolution, may 
result in Israel leaving the special Assembly session less 
ignored and empty-handed than at first appeared. 

Out of the underground labyrinth of rumours here come 
reports that Israel’s gift from the new cornucopia may at 
long last be a fresh guarantee of its frontiers to replace the 
tired tripartite agreement of 1950. According to these 
reports, the United States has prepared a formula for 
declaring an interest in preserving Israel’s frontiers as they 
now are, a formula to which Dr Fawzi has given UAR 
approval ; report further has it that the Soviet Union has 
indicated that it is willing to make a similar declaration. 
Although Israel’s position vis-d-vis the West has been one 
of the most useful cards in Soviet Middle East strategy, 
the Israeli delegation’s meaningful ambiguity over Jordan 
may have made this game seem too dangerous for Moscow’s 
taste. Instead of being the odd man out, Israel may turn 
out to have played its hand with remarkable deftness. 

Gratefully leaving the pieces of the Middle East jigsaw 
to Mr Hammarskjéld, the member governments’ permanent 
delegations here are either speculating lazily on the 
Assembly’s likely choice for its next president (with Dr 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, after his display of diplomacy 
at this special session, once again an odds-on favourite), 
or girding their loins for new battles in the regular Assembly 
session which opens in mid-September. The brief wrangle 
over Chinese representation that followed immediately on 
the heels of last week’s unanimous approval of the Arab 
resolution provided the first discordant sign that the spirit 
of fraternity was strictly limited. The Indians, whose 
energy has not been exhausted by their fluency in producing 
draft resolutions on the Middle East, are busily lobbying 
for votes in favour of Communist China’s claim to be seated. 
A very long list of speakers is lined up, and with the 
Quemoy incidents providing a sense of urgency, the debate 
on this issue is expected to be more bitter and the vote 
narrower than in earlier years. With disarmament, Cyprus 
and Algeria also on the agenda, the clouds of euphoria that 
ended the “emergency” session should soon be well 
dispersed. 
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The Arabs’ Precarious Peace 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


ITH commendable speed, the Arab governments have 
moderated the tone of their radio statements in 
response to the all-Arab resolution in the General Assembly. 
Cairo got in one final crack at King Hussein on 
Saturday—calling him “a cowardly midget ”—but the 
weekend saw a marked all-round improvement. Personal 
attacks and direct incitement have stopped ; the surface 
atmosphere that Mr Hammarskjéld will encounter on his 
ninth visit to Arab lands in the last two years is probably 
better than ever before. 

This does not mean any change in basic policies. While 
Cairo radio, for instance, refrains from a direct attack, it 
makes liberal use of quotations from other sources stressing 
the weakness of the present regimes in Lebanon and Jordan. 
Moscow broadcasts furnish copious material - supporting 
President Nasser’s views and are liberally supplemented 
from the speeches of Presidents Nehru and Tito. The most 
favoured of all sources, however, are the western pronounce- 
ments that can be given an anti-Jordanian twist—such as 
Mr Bevan’s strictures on the conduct of recent trials in 
Amman and Mr Joseph Alsop’s condemnation of past United 
States policy in the Middle East. It must also be realised 
that the Arab resolution called for the cessation of inter- 
Arab hostilities only. It does not prevent Cairo from attack- 
ing the presence of foreign troops in Lebanon and Jordan, 
or Jordan continuing its forthright propaganda against inter- 
national communism. Thus there are still many ways in 
which President Nasser can continue to give aid and comfort 
to his friends outside the United Arab Republic without 
infringing the General Assembly’s resolution. 

Indirect aggression by means other than broadcast propa- 
ganda is much more difficult to check, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the infiltration of arms and men still presents 
a serious threat to the regime in either Lebanon or Jordan. 
United Nations observers have stoutly maintained for 
several weeks that infiltration into Lebanon is on a negligible 
scale, and there is no evidence to the contrary. With regard 
to Jordan, it is noteworthy that whereas King Hussein 
originally used allegations about plots fomented from out- 
side to buttress his call for British aid, he is now accusing 
western journalists of exaggerating the instability of Jordan. 
The Jordanian authorities appear to be trying to have it 
both ways. 

It is idle to suppose that Cairo will disband its efficient 
propaganda organisation, if only because it would take a 
long time to start it up again if the occasion arose. Thus 
Arab peace rests on precarious foundations, although there 
is every reason to suppose it will be maintained at least so 
long as Mr Hammarskjéld is taking an active interest in the 
application of the General Assembly’s resolution. 

In any case, the cessation of “indirect aggression” will 
not solve the problems of Lebanon and Jordan. A large 
meeting of opposition leaders in Beirut greeted the inter- 
Arab peace call with a fighting manifesto calling for the 
continuation of the general strike until the demands of the 
“ national revolution ” were met. These include the imme- 
diate resignation of President Chamoun in favour of General 
Chehab, the immediate withdrawal of American troops and 
the formation of a new government in which the present 
opposition would be represented. The manifesto has dis- 
appointed moderate opinion which had hoped that the inter- 
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national détente would be followed by internal peace. The 
opposition, however, is clearly within its rights ; it has 
always maintained that the Lebanese conflict was an internal 
affair which—by definition—would not be affected by inter- 
national agreements. If anything, the security situation has 
deteriorated slightly since the weekend in terms of bomb 
explosions and shooting affrays. There is evidence to show 
that there is a sudden rush to pay off old scores before any 
serious effort is made to restore law and order. 

The Jordan situation is even more complicated, since 
developments there depend on four major imponderables : 
the attitude of the King, the attitude of the army, the 
attitude of the opposition and the attitude of the Jews. King 
Hussein still maintains a brave and stubborn front, showing 
little desire to compromise. He is now believed to be under 
heavy diplomatic pressure to consider the advisability of 
relaxing martial law in an attempt to conciliate at least part 
of the opposition. Such an operation would call for deft 
handling, since the lid has been held down on Jordan for 
so long that the pressure of steam beneath it is necessarily 
most difficult to gauge. 


ERHAPS the most obscure riddle in this connection is 
P the reaction of the army. Sixteen months of martial 
law has had the inevitable effect of ranging the army against 
the people, and many officers might well regard measures 
towards its termination as the thin end of the wedge. 
Would this undermine their loyalty towards the regime or 
lead to experiments in “reinsurance” ? Much has been 
made of the loyalty of the Bedouin units and of the tribes 
in general, but one heard that ad nauseam of Iraq, too. 
Even granted that there are several good reasons for sup- 
posing that King Hussein commands greater personal sup- 
port than did his cousin Feisal, the nomad tribes must be a 
shaky foundation on which to base a regime. 

The attitude of the opposition to conciliatory measures 
from the throne is also difficult to predict. There are many 
responsible leaders who would do their utmost to ensure 
a peaceful transition from martial law to constitutional rule. 
But what weight do they carry in “ the street ” or in refugee 
camps ? Arab nationalism in Jordan has used mob violence 
on many occasions, and the moderates may find they have 
reared a Frankenstein. The dangers of disorder in Jordan 
are many and obvious, but there are many desperate 
elements in the country who would take a chance and damn 
the consequences. 

The chief danger is, of course, a possible move by the 
Israelis to the west bank of the Jordan. It is often argued 
in this area that President Nasser would think several times 
before risking such an eventuality, since a subsequent failure 
on his part to react by military means to force an Israeli 
withdrawal would be a dangerous blow to his prestige 
among the Arabs. But he is not in full control of the 
Jordanian opposition, which is quite capable of taking 
extreme action on its own ; and even if the raclis advanced 
to the Jordan he could still rescue much of his prestige by 
the time-honoured expedient of blaming the West, especially 
if the United Nations passively acquiesced in the Israeli 
coup. Yet another uncertainty is the Israelis’ assessment 
of the risks to themselves involved in such an adventure. 
It is unlikely that any Israeli government would risk another 
United Nations rebuff such as was suffered after the Sinai 
campaign. 

There is small wonder that the Jordanian government is 
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greeting Mr Hammarskjéld with undisguised scepticism. As 
a last resort, King Hussein invited British troops to Jordan 
with the object of protecting the regime against all comers. 
The secretary-general is scarcely likely to interpret his 
mission in quite the same light. In blunt terms, the resolu- 
tion empowers him to find means of trading the cessation 
of indirect aggression against the withdrawal of British 
troops. What the King then does to the opposition or 
what the opposition does to the King is not his affair. At 
the moment it seems likely that after the completion of 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s mission the Jordanian government— 
like that of Lebanon—will regret its haste to internationalise 
what is really a stubbornly internal affair. 


Stirrings in the Congo 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Belgian Congo entered a crucial phase of political 
formation this year. Ideas about equality and inde- 
pendence have somehow grown and survived in these 
immense forests and their rare but flourishing cities : this 
year, in the wake of municipal elections last December, has 
witnessed the crystallisation of something like a movement 
of Congolese nationalism. 

How interesting or important this may seem will depend, 
of course, on where you see it from. Seen from the south, 
from Angola, the Belgian Congo seems positively buzzing 
with agitation and bubbling with dangerous thoughts : to 
such a point, indeed, that the governor of the northernmost 
Angolan province is believed to have lately sent in a report 
to his governor-general, at Luanda, on measures to counter- 
act political infection from the Belgian side of the frontier. 
Seen from the north, from French Brazzaville, where politics 
are everyone’s business and independence is expected for 
tomorrow, or at any rate the day after, this “dawn of 
democracy ” on the Belgian side of the river can only seem 
a mournful silent thing. 

But seen against its own background in the Belgian Congo 
itself, the “ Congolese sentiment ” that is now making itself 
felt and heard (and is being officially encouraged, though 
with caution, to make itself felt and heard) will not seem 
to justify either of these attitudes. It means both less than 
the Portuguese generally fear and more than the French 
will usually allow. Its central point, undoubtedly, is the 
strong evidence it offers that the old forms of “ protest and 
assertion” have given way to new forms. Only yesterday 
the “ emergent Congolese ” (and all these inverted commas 
are necessary, since a flat statement will hardly fit such 
tentative ideas and ambitions) was either a convenient 
colonial clerk or else a messianic revolutionary. Today it is 
different. Today the emergent Congolese are men of inde- 
pendent but reasonable, and therefore negotiable, views— 
men like the mayors of Léopoldville and Elisabethville, Mr 
Joseph Kasavabu and Mr Pascal Luanghy, who have taken 
their first steps towards a clear political position. And in 
this desirable evolution the Belgians and their intelligent 
administration can claim a large share of the credit. 

A few stray facts will show why this phase in political 
development deserves to be called a crucial one. For the 
first 49 years of their administration the Belgians managed 
their colonial goose, and collected its golden eggs, on princi- 
ples that were rigidly paternalist and autocratic. They 
allowed political rights neither to European settlers nor to 
African subjects. They deported difficult Europeans— 
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whether for spreading radical ideas or maltreating native 
labour—without mercy or hesitation ; and they faced, by 
way of native protest, nothing more serious than occasional 
revolts, the last of which occurred in 1943. 

This looked like sensible policy, possible for long years 
ahead, so long as neighbouring territories were governed 
in the same way. But by 1954, given the way things were 
going in French and British Africa, it was clear to thoughtful 
Belgians that paternalism would no longer do. More and 
more obviously, the policy of promoting industrial expan- 
sion and training a skilled labour force was in growing con- 
flict with the policy of denying all legitimate outlet to ideas 
about equality and independence. Something, manifestly, 
was going on beneath the smooth African surface. But 
what was it and which 
way would it go? 
Except for spies and 
paid informers, never 
very reliable, the Bel- 
gians had no way of 
finding out. “To- 
wards the whites,” 
Father van Wing had 
remarked in 1948, 
discussing the un- 
satisfactory condition 
of the evolués, or 
civilised Congo Africans, “ there 
grows a smothered hostilijty—a 
mixture of inferiority complex, 
jealousy, and, with many, resent- 
ment.” It was high time to open 
safety valves. 

“TI no longer call you my sons,” Governor Pétillon 
accordingly declared in 1956, by which time this feeling of 
“smothered hostility” had become a nagging worry, “ for 
the time has come to call you my brothers.” And in Decem- 
ber, 1957, this liberal and far-seeing administrator presided 
Over municipal elections in the cities of Léopoldville, 
Elisabethville, and Jadotville ; and laid, thereby, the founda- 
tion for eventual elections at a Congo-wide level. This trial 
canter has produced interesting results that are still being 
digested by an administration which likes to take its time. 

The elections, though limited in their scope, were 
ambitious, To begin with, they were held on a common 
roll, for the Belgians, having no tenderness for settlers’ 
privilege, took that hurdle at a single jump. All men over 
25 and of recognised Belgian citizenship could vote, irre- 
spective of their racial origins. And then—another radical 
innovation—women were introduced to public life : they 
could not vote but they could stand for election. The city 
councils thus elected have strictly limited powers, but are 
not without some genuine responsibility for local govern- 
ment. 

Two aspects of this new experiment in colonial demo- 
cracy remain of interest for the future. In the Léopoldville 
municipality, Abako, an organisation of the Bakongo people 
who are strong on the lower Congo, carried 130 out of the 
170 seats, although its actual voting proportion was just 
under three-fifths of the 43,180 people who voted (and these 
in turn were about 85 per cent of the electorate). Does this 
mean that Bakongo “ nationalism” is the dominant senti- 
ment, and Congolese “ nationalism ” a mere shadow ? Was 
this a tribal vote ? Opinions differ. While admitting the 
pull of Bakongo loyalty, the leaders of Abako say that their 
success was greatly enhanced by the fact that they had pre- 
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viously called for immediate independence for the Congo. 
(They were countering another African organisation, Con- 
science Africaine, which had called for independence within 
thirty years; and they undoubtedly meant “ immediate ” 
to be taken in a very broad sense.) Belgian commentators, 
on the other hand, tend to see Bakongo reassertion in this 
success of Abako. It remains for the next few years to show 
whether a politically awakened Congo will move towards a 
Congolese unity, or towards a strengthening of regional and 
initially tribal loyalties. The balance of probability, this 
year, appears to favour the first. 


A second aspect of interest for colonial Africa lies in the 
kind of candidates elected. They come, mostly, from that 
“middle class” of Africans—clerks, teachers, skilled 
workers—in whom many Belgians (like other Europeans in 
Africa) had hoped to find their best friends : yet those 
candidates known to be “ well in” with the administration 
were generally unsuccessful, This was not an anti-Belgian 
election, but it was undoubtedly an anti-colonial election ; 
and once more it is proved that to promote a “ middle 
class ” is to promote an independence movement. Governor 
Pétillon and those who think with him have made it their 
aim to try to keep a jump ahead of developing opinion. 
They will have to jump again soon—and beyond the muni- 
cipal level of election—if they are to stay ahead. Upon 
that condition, though, they have every chance of succeed- 
ing in their long term strategy: to yield political indepen- 
dence over the years, while retaining for Belgium the 
substance of its economic interests, 


Arms and Ballots in Algeria 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE campaign for the new French constitution was 
T opened formally last week in Madagascar, at the 
beginning of General de Gaulle’s triumphant tour of Africa 
(publicly triumphant, at least, as far as Dakar). 

Algiers was the last stage of the general’s journey, and 
this served to emphasise the contrast between the prospects 
offered in the referendum to the people of Black Africa and 
to Algeria’s Moslems. Since Algeria is formally part of 
France, its inhabitants, presumably, cannot opt for indepen- 
dence by rejecting the constitution. A negative vote in 
the referendum—if it could be imagined in Algeria today— 
would not have the same result as, say, in Senegal or the 
Niger. The struggle in Algeria was at the root of France’s 


change of regime, yet it is in Algeria that real change is 
now least likely. 


The Fourth Republic was a casualty of the Algerian war ; 
it was the effort to reach a solution by force of arms that 
progressively shifted the power of political decision into 
military hands. When, in May, the army leaders and their 
political allies suspected that this military supremacy was 
about to be questioned, they threatened to strike. The threat 
proved enough to bring about the collapse of the republic 
and the return of General de Gaulle. 


For a time, the scene-shifters of the Forum at Algiers 
managed to create the illusion that the Algerian question 
had disappeared. In a superb crowd scene, thousands of 
French settlers, including the biggest landowners, shouted 
“equality”; Moslem extras echoed “fraternity”; and 
communiqués from the battle areas were suspended. 
The picture was too idyllic to be preserved for long. The 
Outcry provoked by a recent proposal to bring Algerian 
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prices of petrol and tobacco more in line with higher metro- 
politan prices showed that integration of souls does not mean 
integration of pockets. Serious studies have proved, in any 
case, that real integration would be impossibly costly. And 
the fighting is no longer a secret. There are no reports 
of French losses, but a few thousand Arab victims are 
claimed every month. These show that the rebel National 
Liberation Front (FLN), having reverted to guerrilla tactics, 
is fighting as hard as ever. This week it has struck in metro- 
politan France too. The attacks on the oil tanks at Nar- 
bonne, Marseilles and Toulouse suggest that the FLN is 
determined to destroy more petrol than France can import 
at present from its Algerian wells. 


The war goes on, French settlers can no longer place the 
blame for it on weak-hearted politicians and defeatist intel- 
lectuals in Paris. The army can no longer complain that it 
is crippled in its fight ; it now holds all the important posts, 
civilian as well as military, in Algeria. Indeed, the army has 
now taken on yet another job : to ensure tke success of the 
referendum. The extremists in Algeria wee at first per- 
turbed by the reappearance of republican po.iticians in the 
general’s government. They were promptly reassured by 
General Massu that victory in the referendum would be 
“‘ the first step” on France’s new road. The various com- 
mittees of public safety have explained to their followers 
that a massive vote in favour of the constitution would be 


proof that Algeria wants to be part of France and must 
remain so for ever. 


Army circulars have exhorted soldiers serving in Algeria 
to win the propaganda battle. The main aims have been 
defined as “a massive vote in the referendum” and “a 
very strong majority of ayes.” The military electoral agents 
can already claim one success. More than three- 
quarters of the Moslem voters have registered for the poll. 
The next task is to get them to vote, and to vote favourably. 
In this, the psychological warfare sections—which played 
such a crucial part in the events of last May—have another 
opportunity to show their paces. Finally, on September 
28th, the troops are to ensure the security of the vote by 
protecting the Moslems from FLN attacks. (Will they also 
protect them from reprisals ?) 


These supervisors are not expected to be neutral. The 
army is committed to integration and to the General. But 
even if the soldiers were to behave with perfect 
impartiality, Algeria cannot now enjoy a free vote because 
freedom of expression does not exist there. The FLN 
has officially announced that it will ignore the referendum. 
In Paris, it is suggested that its tactics will vary: in some 
regions, it will order abstention ; in others, a negative vote. 


In these conditions of one-sided electioneering, genuine 
spokesmen of Algerian nationalism can hardly be expected 
to emerge from the poll. General de Gaulle has initiated 
some moves that could make a peaceful settlement easier. 
Having improved relations with Tunisia and Morocco, he 
has now endorsed a settlement with Egypt. These are, how- 
ever, merely preparatory moves. The real talking must be 
done with Algerians. M. Debré, the minister of justice, has 
rejected the idea of talks with the FLN (“one does not 
negotiate with people who want the opposite”). How does 
the government intend to get the interlocuteurs valables with 
whom, the General said on his first visit to Algiers, he 
wants to do “ the rest ” ? 


To discover true nationalist spokesmen, it would be 
necessary to change Algeria’s political climate completely 
in the short interval—about a couple of months—between 
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the referendum and the succeeding general election. The 
rule of the army and of the committees of public safety 
would have to be brought to an end ; advocates of inde- 
pendence would have to be allowed to campaign freely. 
It is said in Paris that General Salan might be removed 
after the referendum. Even if this were true, would the 
army command, and its political allies among the settlers, 
agree to be deprived of their gains of May ? Once their 
confidence was strengthened by a successful referendum, 
would they abandon a policy that perpetuates their power ? 
The Fourth Republic died of its Algerian illness, but it 
has bequeathed both the disease and the insufficient 
remedies of the past to its successor. 


Australia’s Financial 
Tightrope 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


HE Australian budget, presented on August 5th, gave 
T away almost nothing, though it provided for an over- 
all deficit of £Ar11o million (receipts £A1,465 million, 
expenditure £A1,575 million), A mite for the neediest 
pensioners, a bit more for university scholarships, a con- 
cession or two for oil exploration and for fishing and pearl- 
ing—that was all. No one had expected anything, so no 
one was disappointed. But no one liked it, either. 

For an election year it was certainly an austere budget. 
Sir Arthur Fadden had no need to go vote-catching—the 
Labour party is limping towards certain defeat—and in this, 
his last budget, sobriety and unpopularity held no terrors 
for him. His task is to steer Australia between the Scylla 
of a new balance-of-payments crisis and the Charybdis of 
a recession. On the one hand, in view of falling exports, 
he has to avoid increasing the demand for imports and to 
keep at bay the inflation that he conquered two budgets 
ago. On the other hand, he has to give enough impetus to 
the economy to keep it expanding. This latter task involves 
maintaining and increasing the rate of public investment— 
the roads, railways, housing and so on that are the frame- 
work of Australian development. In such fields the 
Commonwealth aids State programmes substantially and 
carries out certain direct investment as well. Four-fifths of 
a'l Commonwealth expenditure on capital goods and services 
since the war has been financed from revenue—and this 
year, when the demands on it are greater than ever, the 
revenue will be some {Ag million lower because of the 
fall in farm incomes. That same fall in incomes, moreover, 
requires the Treasurer to pump some compensating pur- 
chasing power into the system. 

The question is, how much? Sir Arthur’s answer is a 
deficit of £Arro million, compared with a surplus of 
£Aro million last year. He is relying for the impetus on: 


(1) this year’s little tax concessions—a mere £A5 million ; 


(2) last year’s tax concessions which have yet to work them- 
selves out fully, and which will cost £A29 million in the 
current year ; (3) incomes generated by the inevitable in- 
crease in public expenditure ; (4) the repayment of about 
£A8o million on war loans that mature this year ; (5) still 
rising bank advances. 

Criticisms of the budget have been of two kinds, political 
and economic. Political critics have of course urged the 
plight of pensioners, which is real, and the gravity of unem- 
ployment, which is not. (Dr Evatt even shed a tear for the 
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farmers, who would never dream of voting for him.) 
Economic critics claim that this was no budget for an 
economy which is committed to expansion and which is 
holding a recession at arm’s length. Here the argument is 
that manufacturing capacity is increasing faster than 
demand and that there is slack, of both plant and labour, 
to be taken up. Many business men take this line, but 
their thoughts are less often with pensioners than with pay- 
roll tax, which they point out is a tax on expansion. 

Sir Arthur Fadden, however, is understandably reluctant 
to make even larger borrowings from the Central Bank and 
to be panicked into prescribing for recession before definite 
symptoms have appeared. If he proves to have been over- 
cautious, it will be easier to turn on the tap than it would 
have been to recall the water once it had begun to flood. 


POWERFUL force in maintaining demand is hire pur- 
A chase, which is now menaced on all sides by people 
who want to clean it up. The indictment is that interest 
rates are often exorbitant, that cash terms are not stated 
for comparison, and that contracts sometimes provide, in 
very small type, for “ hidden charges.” Some people would 
argue that when governments have caused everybody to be 
taught reading and arithmetic, they have done enough ; and 
that if, in spite of this, people pay too much or sign contracts 
without reading them, that is their affair. But that might 
be hard on some three quarters of a million postwar migrants 
who are battling with the English tongue. In any case, now 
that the average family owes well over {£100 on its 
refrigerator, television set, and so forth, the demand for 
hire purchase control is not one that politicians can ignore. 

All the State legislatures have been faced with the same 
demand. New South Wales, under a Labour government, 
has hire purchase legislation already ; Western Australia has 
a bill coming up in the present session ; Victoria is working 
out details of a bill ; Queensland and Tasmania think some- 
thing should be done on a nation-wide basis. There is 
certainly a case for uniform action if any, since otherwise 
a company incommoded by one State’s laws might operate 
from the next State undisturbed. 

The bulk of hire purchase in Australia is respectable— 
the banks are in it up to their necks, both through 
advances to hire purchase firms and through direct partici- 
pation in the ownership of hire purchase companies. They 
were attracted by the high return thus offered at a time 
when bank earnings in other directions were being squeezed 
by official policy ; and they have but followed the lead of 
the Commonwealth Bank itself, which has advanced millions 
for the hire purchase of producers’ goods. But they cannot 
follow the example of the Midland Bank in Britain. Since 
1955 they have not been allowed to make any more advances 
to hire purchase companies, and the steep rise of this kind 
of finance needs no further stimulus. But equally, as the 
State governments seem aware, the rates to the customer 
must not be so curbed that hire purchase itself is curbed too. 


Enemies of the People 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


EW examples of the working of Soviet and east 
European law have reached the west in the last few 
months. There was the secret trial and the execution of 
Imre Nagy and his associates; the trial of the Slovak 
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separatists in March which ended with severe sentences ; 
the case of a Rumanian worker, sentenced to death for a 
petty theft from a nationalised industry ; and other striking 
cases. Although the sentences may appear, to the layman 
in the west, either curious or unjust, they were all provided 
for in the penal codes of the countries concerned. 

The process of imposition of Soviet law on the rest of 
communist eastern Europe began shortly after the war and 
is by now complete. Soviet civil law is largely a borrow- 
ing from western Europe: in spite of this obvious fact 
its theoreticians insist that theirs is a socialist procedure, 
since its source is “the dictatorship of the proletariat,” and 
its objective “the protection of the socialist system of 
economy and the socialist social relations which manifest 
the victory of socialism.” It is in Soviet and east Evropean 
criminal law that we find most of the legal innovations 
peculiar to the one-party state. There are two sources of 
information on the enforcement of the criminal code in these 
countries: the criminal codes themselves, and the numerous 
speeches by men in authority, supported by the pronounce- 
ments of the theoreticians of socialist legality. 

In the first group, the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist 
Republic code of 1923 can be regarded as the parent code ; 
from it, all the subsequent Russian and non-Russian criminal 
codes are directly descended. In the second group of 
sources, Mr Khrushchev’s epoch-making speech of Feb- 
tuary 26, 1956, to the secret session of the central committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the most 
important: it reveals much about the way Soviet criminal 
law was put into practice over a long period of time. 

Mr Khrushchev iaid on Stalin the responsibility for 
originating the concept of “enemy of the people.” This 
term, Mr Khrushchev said, automatically made it unneces- 
sary for the ideological errors of a man engaged in con- 
troversy to be proved ; and it made possible the employment 
of the most cruel repression, “ violating all norms of revolu- 
tionary legality,” against anyone who in any way disagreed 
with Stalin, even against those who were only suspected of 
hostile intent, or who had bad reputations. The concept 
of “ enemy of the people,” he went on, actually eliminated 
the possibility of any kind of ideological fight or the public 
pronouncement of views on this or that issue, even views of 
a practical character. “In fact,” Mr Khrushchev said, 

the only proof of guilt used, against al] norms of current 

legal science, was that of the “confession” of the accused 
himself ; and, as subsequent inquiry proved, confessions 


were acquired through physical pressures against the 
accused. 


In this passage Mr Khrushchev touched on some of the 
current abuses in Soviet legal practice. However, he was 
not concerned exclusively with the legal aspects of Stalin’s 
activities ; his pronouncement had strong political under- 
tones. When he referred to the impossibility of any kind of 
ideological fight under Stalin, he had the impossibility of 
disagreement on policy in mind—the absence of the Leninist 
practice of hammering out the party line among the party 
leaders. And it is still the uncertainty on what exactly is 
the permissible or “ legal” limit of disagreement, and how 
far down the party hierarchy it can reach, that makes fruitful 
discussion in the Soviet block countries rather strained 
within the communist parties, and impossible outside them. 

In the passage from his famous speech quoted above, Mr 
Khrushchev had in mind mainly the practices accompany- 
ing the enforcement of criminal law ; nevertheless, the Soviet 
criminal codes and those of the east European countries are 
Not entirely above reproach. By the equation of “ socially 
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dangerous act” with the concept of “socially dangerous 
crime,” and its elevation from the sphere of sociology into 
that of criminology, the codes made the advent of the new 
type of criminal, the enemy of the people, inevitable. All 
the Soviet block countries enacted laws for the “ protection 
of the state,” which, even without over-imaginative inter- 
pretation, can see any member of such a society, inside or 
outside the party, to the prison or the gallows. 

Another important aspect of Soviet justice which Mr 
Khrushchev discussed was the fact that confession had been 
used as a proof of the guilt of the accused. Neither the 
Soviet codes nor the Soviet theoreticians of criminal law 
explicitly state that confession should be regarded as the 
queen of evidence. Mr Vyshinsky, for instance, used to be 
evasive on this point. Although he was unwilling to recog- 
nise confession as the full proof of guilt, he insisted that 
“conspiracy and criminal bands, in particular cases of anti- 
Soviet counter-revolutionary activities,” were an exception. 
In fact, if the confessions were to be deleted from most of 
the officially published records of the major political trials 
in these countries, there would remain no evidence of guilt. 
(An examination of this topic will soon appear in a work 
by Dr Gsovski and Dr Grzybowski, extracts from which 
have been published at The Hague in the current issue of 
the Journal of the International Commission of Jurists.) 

Now, two years after Mr Khrushchev’s brutally frank 
statements on the enforcement of Soviet criminal law, we 
may wonder what purpose his indiscretions served. No 
legal revolution has occurred either in the Soviet Union or 
in the east European countries ; while in the Soviet Union 
there has been a trend towards a stricter interpretation of 
the word of law and a more lenient administrative practice, 
in the east European countries political trials, those power- 
ful instruments of intimidation of the public, still occasion- 
ally occur. However, even in Russia the legal provisions 
for turning a citizen into an enemy of the people are still 
there. Secret trials are admissible in the Soviet Union as 
much as in Hungary or Poland ; special police agencies, 
such as the KBG—the successor to the MVD—are still 
there, ready to be used in the hour of need, if necessary 
against the men who made them. 





THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


WILL BE AVAILABLE THIS MONTH 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 
Electric washing machines 
Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 

convector heaters 
Gas and electric cookers 
Sewing machines 


Passenger cars 


Radios, radiograms, record 
players/gramophones 
Television sets 
These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 


THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information (rom: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 


Competition in Lending 


HEN Treasury control over the level of bank 
WY advances was lifted at the beginning of July, 
and the official restraints on the purposes of 
bank advances were also ended, de facto if not entirely 
de jure, the way was opened for a restoration, after 
twenty years, of full competition in bank lending. 
Few people outside the banks appreciated then how 
quickly that competition would make itself evident. To 
their credit, the banks during the years of restraint had 
been actively planning for the day of their release ; the 
stampede into new ventures in these holiday weeks is 
the result of the lifting of the bar. The first stage was 
the acquisition by the banks of equity interests, in some 
cases 100 per cent interests and in others minority 
interests, in existing hire purchase finance houses. This 
stage was completed last Monday, when the District 
ended the list of banks to announce an association. 
On the same day, the Midland Bank opened 
the second stage, with its dramatic announce- 
ment that from next Monday it offers a new 
service of personal loans, that for many people 
will be an alternative to hire purchase, but a differ- 
ent, more acceptable and notably 
cheaper one. Barclays and _ the 
District have announced _ similar 
schemes, and the Westminster, too, is 
preparing one. Readers of an article 
in these columns four weeks ago will 
not be surprised that The Economist 
gives this initiative an unqualified 
welcome. Without this move, the 
banks’ participations in the finance 
houses might have brought only slow 
and modest benefits to the borrowing 
public. They would have done 
little, in any case, to restore the 
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traditional role of the banks as lenders. Now, 
as this week’s excitement has so clearly shown, 
the general public has made the startling and de- 
lightful discovery that the banks are in the lending 
business. For the banks, this may bring back 
some of the goodwill lost during the years when 
they were forced by official directive to say no. For 
the economy, the extension of the banks’ operations 
is bound to be beneficial, simply because the banks are 
the largest, the most efficient and the most skilled of 
all purveyors of credit. It may be that at this particular 
juncture, slackness in the economy will permit a signifi- 
cant and safe expansion in the volume of consumer 
credit. But the primary argument for direct participa- 
tion by the banks in instalment lending is that it will 
provide cheaper (and sounder) credit. That argument 
would remain valid even if it were again deemed 
necessary to restrict the total volume of credit. 

Under the Midland Bank scheme, loans will be 
provided for personal and professional customers (and 
in some cases also to small businesses) for the finance 
of “ exceptional non-recurring ” expenditure, including 
not only durable goods such as cars, 
refrigerators or furniture, but also 
house repairs and decorations. The 
bank will want to be satisfied that the 
money will be used for the agreed 
purpose. It will not advance a higher 
proportion of the cost of the purchase, 
or for a longer term, than the maxi- 
mum obtainable on a hire purchase 
contract under the Board of Trade 
regulations. But the loan will be 
granted on the branch manager’s 
assessment of the personal integrity 
of his customer and not on the security 
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of the goods. Often the bank will require no security. 
Repayment will be by equal monthly instalments over 
periods of six, twelve, eighteen or twenty-four months. 
Interest will be calculated on the amount of the loan 
taken and added to the principal at the outset ; the 
aggregate sum will then be divided by the number of 
monthly repayments, to give the monthly instalment. 
The present interest charge is to be a quoted § per cent 5 
this may be varied from time to time, but not on repay- 
ments of loans already arranged. The bank will issue 
interest certificates for use in claiming rebates of tax— 
which are not available under a hire purchase contract. 
Finally, the Midland Bank is providing at its own risk 
built-in cover against death of the borrower ; in the 
event of death, the loan will automatically be discharged 
—and apparently no questions are to be asked about 
health or age. The Midland guesses the cost of this 
at 5s. per cent. Personal loans will not unfortunately 
be shown separately in the published statement. 


HE novelty of this scheme and its attraction to the 
Ladies lie essentially in its simplicity and in its fixed 
arrangements. It is unfair to say that the banks never 
lent to personal customers without material security. 
But it is clear that a scheme of this new kind, which 
retains the banker’s traditional scrutiny of his customer’s 
credit-worthiness but provides that extra element of 
security inherent in a fixed plan of repayment, will open 
the door to many customers who have hitherto not 
been regarded, and perhaps have not regarded them- 
selves, as suitable security for a bank loan. For many 
such customers, the cut and dried nature of the scheme 
—known, equal and invariable repayments on the same 
day of each month, with no worry about liability falling 
on dependents—is itself an attraction. 

In the public mind, indeed, this attraction may 
possibly outweigh the true interest charge. It is right 
to point out that 5 per cent charged on {100 repaid 
over successive monthly periods is equivalent to about 
9} per cent on the daily balance—which is the 
basis used for calculating interest on a bank overdraft. 
But even when he understands this, the average man 
in the street (and plenty of small business men too) 
may yet plump for 5 per cent flat, with the easy regular 
repayments, rather than the present 6-63 per cent true 
rate on the flexible overdraft, subject to changes in 
Bank rate and to the possibility of call at an inconvenient 
time. Other banks are under real pressure to follow 
the Midland’s scheme, if they are not to lose customers. 
Barclays has indeed followed suit, charging, as the 
Midland, an effective rate of over 9 per cent. The 
Midland is granting the service only to customers 
who have an account with it, but new customers will 
be considered on their merits, in some cases perhaps 
being asked for a guarantee. Other banks may answer 
the new schemes by declaring that their customers will 
have no greater difficulty in securing finance from them 
through the traditional and cheaper means of an over- 
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draft ; if they do, they will have to forgo the substantial 
increment of interest earned on the loan account (which 
can be justified by the expense of running small 
accounts) and they may not add commensurately to the 
satisfaction of their customers. Lloyds, on Thursday, 
drew attention to its branch managers’ wide discre- 
tionary powers, which were “ being freely used again.” 

Whatever comparisons are made between the rate 
on the new personal loans and those on bank over- 
drafts, the compelling and devastating comparison 
is with rates charged for hire purchase. The finance 
houses are understandably worried ; their shares are 
losing some of their golden promise. At present, the 
service charges made by finance companies, calculated 
in the same way as the charge on the personal loans, 
range from 7 to Io per cent on cars, and are a good 


MONTHLY REPAYMENTS ON ADVANCE OF £500 


Personal Loan Hire Purchase 


(2) Car over 


(1) New car 5 years’ old 


5 per cent* 7-74 per cent 10 per cent 
£ sa: t & <¢.. a 
6 months ..... 85 8 4 8 5 0 87 10 0 
12 months..... 43 15 0 4411 8 45 16 8 
2 PGMS. 66508 22 18 4 23 19 2 25 0 0 


* Interest element may be charged against tax. 


deal higher on most other consumer goods. Many 
retailers financing their own goods charge Io per cent, 
though others charge no more than 5 per cent. One 
large multiple, United Drapery Stores, this week 
countered the banks’ moves by announcing “ the 
cheapest hire purchase in the country,” cutting its rate 
from 5 to 3+ per cent. This started a race ; Hamp- 
tons came down from 5 per cent to 3? per cent and 
Times Furnishing capped it with no charge for credit. 

The central new factor, introduced by the Midland 
Bank’s personal loan service, is that the public may 
at last be made rate-conscious in choosing its consumer 
credit. Hitherto, many buyers have accepted the offer 
of “terms” by retailer or garage almost as a bonus 
facility ; if they have been conscious about the cost of 
credit, they have lacked bargaining power to get it 
down. Although competition in the provision of hire 
purchase finance has grown—and the new money pro- 
vided by the banks promises a further big increase in 
competition—there has been a tendency for this to be 
marked in increased commissions from finance house 
to garage than in cheaper credit for the buyer. The 
new service of the banks, and the publicity given to it 
in the press and in the appealing brochures at branch 
counters, should do much to improve the atmosphere. 

It will now be seen how far hire purchase charges 
are indeed swollen by “ necessary elements of adminis- 
tration,” and how far these can be pruned by cutting 
excessive profits. The heyday of easy money in 
consumer credit, at the consumer’s expense, may be 
over ; and the moves by the banks into the ring should 
at last exercise the outmoded air of suspicion and dis- 
dain that in Britain afflicted first hire purchase and 
then its finance. 
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Airlines and Aircraft 


fet travel for ordinary passengers will be an established fact before the year is out. But 
important sections of the air transport and aircraft manufacturing industries are caught 
with capital tied up in fleets of the slower, propeller-driven aircraft and in production lines 
for building them. Their problems cannot be dismissed unsympathetically ; to some extent 
they are victims of the rigid structure of international air fares. One proposed solution— 
to make travellers pay more on jet aircraft—is certainly wrong. 


Jets and Sour Grapes 


HEN the Bristol Britannia airliner went into 
\ K } service across the Pacific a week ago, it clipped 
the best part of a working day off the flying 
time between Japan and North America. Such a saving 
of time and tedium gives Canadian Pacific Air Lines a 
formidable competitive advantage on this route. That 
is why some airlines buy new aircraft. Their pioneering 
involves them in heavy expenses which more conserva- 
tive airlines who buy proven machines can avoid. They 
have to risk interruption of schedules and loss of traffic 
if unexpected teething troubles occur as the aircraft 
shakes down in service. So the costs of pioneering are 
high ; the rewards have to come from the temporary 
commercial advantage of being first in the field. It has 
not hitherto been thought reasonable that the pioneers 
should be debarred from enjoying them. 

When the first Viscounts, Comet Is and Britannias 
came into service with British airlines and began to draw 
traffic from slower, piston-engined flights, other airlines 
bowed to the logic of the traffic figures and prepared 
to replace their existing fleets with turbine-driven air- 
craft. More than 400 Viscounts have now been sold and 
they are in competition with the airlines that pioneered 
them all over the world. But the dice can fall the other 
way. The plans and finances of British Overseas Airways 
Corporation and Air France were jeopardised by the 
failure of the first Comets that they introduced. 

Now the re-introduction of jet airliners is imminent. 
It is provoking important members of the new busi- 
nesses of running airlines and making aircraft into the 
oldest response that primeval economic man ever used 
against competition—to try and stop it. They are ask- 
ing for international action to protect them from the 
competitive inroads that the new jet services will make 
upon their business. They cooly demand that airlines 
operating jet airliners should be obliged by international 
agreement, backed ultimately by government sanction 
to add a surcharge to their tickets. Lord Douglas, 
chairman of British European Airways, demands Io per 
cent, and others want no less than 25 per cent. 


Four airlines are pioneering the new jet services. 
BOAC and Pan-American World Airways are starting jet 
flights across the Atlantic in November using Comet 4s 
and Boeing 707 jets ; the Scandinavian airline, SAS, 
and Air France are opening a jet network inside Europe 
and the Middle East with the French-built Caravelle 


next spring. By the summer, therefore, these four air- 
lines will have built up a network of jet services across 
international air routes where traffic is heaviest. If 
their plans work out, they have every reason to expect 
that their faster services will capture a substantial 
portion of the traffic. 

Air traffic, however, is distinctly sensitive to differen- 
tials in fares. Third-class fares on the North Atlantic 
this summer have drawn so much traffic from the more 
comfortable, second-class tourist services that airlines 
are beginning to drop tourist flights. Even a small sur- 
charge on jet tickets might suffice to keep much of the 
traffic now carried on the slower propeller-driven 
services. This is the plain intention of the “ non-jet ” 
airlines ; they want to protect their existing investment 
in fleets of piston, and turbo-prop aircraft until such 
time as the jets they have ordered are ready for service. 
In this they are wholeheartedly backed by manufac- 
turers who have considerable sums invested in produc- 
tion lines for turbo-prop aircraft, some of which have not 
yet flown. The movement for a surcharge on fares for 
jet aircraft has reached the point where it will be pressed 
on the airlines when they meet at Cannes next month to 
discuss next year’s fares. Moreover, it is receiving atten- 
tion from a cabinet committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Mills. This week Lord Douglas, in his annual 
report on BEA’s operations, made an open request for 
discrimination against jets ; BEA’s six Comet 4s will 
not be in service until 1960 and its 24 new de Havilland 
jets will not be ready before 1964. 


HE ECONOMIST has already been taken to task 

for coming down against a jet surcharge. None of its 
critics has answered this point: What conceivable 
grounds are there for insisting that an airline, having 
taken a considerable commercial risk in buying new 
machines, must price itself out of the market at the 
moment when the risk promises to pay off? It has never 
been suggested by the airlines that have sunk millions 
of pounds in jet aircraft that they cannot be operated 
profitably at existing fare levels ; but they certainly 
cannot be operated at a profit if they are half-empty. 
Lord Douglas suggested this week that a jet surcharge 
might be justified on the grounds of “charging what 
the traffic will bear.” But if jet operators felt that 
higher fares were commercially sensible, they could 
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introduce them straight away, without calling on the 
elaborate fare-fixing machinery of the International Air 
Transport Association ; the fares that IATA fixes are 
minimum fares, and any airline is free to charge more. 
Airlines that favour a surcharge on competing jet air- 
lines are in fact demanding a fare structure that would 
deliberately prevent the operator of a jet aircraft from 
ever charging as low a fare as the operator of a pro- 
peller-driven aircraft, quite regardless of the class of 
service, first, second or third, that was being offered. 
The odds, one can only hope, are sufficient to ensure 
the failure of this proposition. It is repugnant to com- 
mon sense and it is blithely contemptuous of the 
interests of the air traveller. But there is another barrier 
that impedes it. A decision at IATA can be taken only 
on a unanimous vote. It is not beyond possibility that 
means might be found to bulldoze the four dissenting 
jet Operators into acquiescence ; but the means would 
involve, among others, the direct intervention of the 
British Government without which BOAC, for one, 
would be hardly likely to change its present attitude of 
opposition. Any such persuasion would be a dangerous 
course for the Government to adopt ; for what might 
serve the temporary interests of BEA and British manu- 
facturers of propeller-driven aircraft would certainly 
oppose the interests of BOAC and manufacturers of jet 
aircraft, who are equally entitled to consideration. 
What is intended is, in fact, the deliberate exploita- 
tion of the procedures of IATA to serve the purpose of 
a restrictive cartel. There have been disagreeable sniffs 
of the cartel about its activities before now. It is hard 
to see how it could survive the introduction of a jet 
surcharge with any vestige of respectable authority. 
Indeed, this affair raises directly the question whether 
any single body should have such powers over air trans- 
port as those that IATA enjoys. Arguments for a 
compulsory jet surcharge would never have been heard 
if airlines were free to charge fares determined, not by 
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international horse-trading, but by the cost of the 
service offered. A passenger today pays the same fare 
on the newest as on the oldest and least comfortable 
aircraft on the route ; understandably enough, he takes 
the newest and fastest. Older machines are not 
necessarily cheaper to fly than new ; often enough the 
opposite is true. Manufacturers of turboprop aircraft 
do however claim that their slower aircraft can operate 
profitably at much lower fares on certain routes than 
the faster jets. This point has yet to be demonstrated 
and the present fare structure enforced by IATA and 
backed by the sanction of the governments of the mem- 
ber airlines is the biggest factor in denying them the 
opportunity to prove their case. With jets and turbo- 
props flying at the same fare, and with traffic flowing 
to the faster service, turboprops will not be bought 
no matter how cheap they are to fly. This, in fact, is 
what seems to be happening, and it is happening because 
turboprops’ fares are not as low as the manufacturers’ 
claims about costs suggest that they could be. 

If international control of fares were removed and 
air fares found their own level, the pattern of air trans- 
port and the composition of air fleets would be very 
different. Most of the world’s big airlines are better 
able to stand on their own feet financially, without 
government subsidy, than they were in the decade after 
the war. Most countries, Britain included, have laws 


- against dumping that could. protect their own national 


airlines from irrational forms of price cutting. Airlines 
cannot operate into a foreign country without that 
government’s permission ; this sanction alone would 
keep in check the apocryphal fears of intense competi- 
tion that first drove airlines to combine through IATA 
for the world-wide regulation of air fares. This system 
of regulation has largely served its purpose. A healthier, 
if less glamorous, air transport industry and a happier 
aircraft manufacturing industry have become possible 
without it. 





The Coat and the Cloth 


‘ A IRcRAFT manufacturers are as sharply divided 
A about a jet surcharge as are the airlines. The 
Ministry of Supply, with little faith in the possi- 
bility that a growing market for airliners will take up 
the slack created by falling orders for bombers, expects 
the industry to lose about 100,000 men in the next few 
years and to fall from its peak employment of 260,000 
men to something nearer its pre-Korea level of 150,000. 
But a substantial flow of civil orders is essential even 
if this lower level of employment is to be maintained, 
and the pattern of civil production may be altered radic- 
ally by whatever action the airlines take on jet fares. 


Government spending for the Royal Air Force 
remains at a high level but it is for a very different range 
of products from those on which the aircraft industry 
built its postwar prosperity. A revolution has been in 
progress from men to missiles. A guided weapon may 


be intended to fulfil the same military function as a 
manned: aircraft, but its design and construction 
involve wholly different skills and techniques. It 
requires less manpower to build ; many of its most 
complex mechanisms are made outside the aircraft 
industry by electronics manufacturers ; and the engin- 
eering of the casing of the missile and its engine, in 
which the aircraft industry plays the main part, does 
not call for nearly the same standard of work as a 
manned aircraft. And almost nothing that an aircraft 
manufacturer learns in missile production can be 
applied to the problems of civil aircraft. 


This last consequence is particularly serious for an 
industry that now knows that the Government will give 
no further financial assistance towards the development 
of civil aircraft. The Ministry of Supply is providing 
money for research into aerodynamic problems of 
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purely civil interest, but it is no longer prepared to put 
up the money for developing airliners or their engines, 
save in the most exceptional circumstances. In round 
figures, it might cost £10 million to put into production 
a civil aircraft capable of carrying 150 passengers, but 
the engines would cost much nearer {20 million. A 
new civil airliner would therefore involve much the 
same investment as a new oil refinery or a new steel 
mill, with a good deal less to show for it. 


Aircraft manufacturers seem reasonably confident 
that they can find their share of the finance. Vickers- 
Armstrongs has two aircraft simultaneously under 
development as private ventures, the turbo-prop Van- 
guard and the jet VC 10. De Havilland has undertaken 
to build a new jet for British European Airways out of 
its own resources (although it fought long and hard this 
spring for a measure of government help). The engine 
industry is less sanguine. Hitherto, it has always enjoyed 
a big measure of government support, partly because 
of the leading quality of aero-engine design in this 
country and the export prospects that go with it, but 
even more because engines were needed for military 
aircraft. These engines have been extensively used for 
civil aircraft, too—the turbo-prop engines being an 
important exception since they were designed for civil 
aircraft only. The basic military jet engine in this 
country, the Rolls-Royce Avon, powers the British 
Comet and the French Caravelle ; the basic Pratt and 
Whitney engine used in most American military air- 
craft powers the two big American jet transports. An 
engine must show a high degree of reliability before it 
goes into civil use, and service operation provides manu- 
facturers with a proving ground for new designs for 
which there is no adequate substitute. Now Rolls- 
Royce finds itself with no civil customers lined up for 
the vast rocket motor that it is building for de Havil- 
land’s ballistic missile and with no military orders to 
date for the new jet engine that it has undertaken to 
finance—for the first time, entirely out of its own 
resources—for de Havilland’s new jet airliner. 


Rolls-Royce is the first engine manufacturer to face 
these realities. It is questioning in all seriousness 
whether it can contemplate remaining in the business of 
making civil engines without any assurance that new 
engines developed at its own expense can also find 
military outlets. The same difficulty also faces its main 
British competitor, the engine company formed by 
Bristol and Hawker-Siddeley. It gives a particularly 
sharp edge to competition for the few orders for con- 
ventional manned aircraft that are likely to be placed 
by the RAF. The plum contract here is for what might 
loosely be described as a “ Canberra replacement,” for 
Which the specification was finally agreed and circulated 
to the industry only a week or so ago. Rolls-Royce will 
fight hard to get its new engine specified for this air- 
craft, but the competition will be stiff. 


The second key military contract is for a troop 
transport. This might be a long- or short-haul aircraft ; 
jet or turbo-prop ; a new heavy-lift freighter or a modi- 
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69 
fied version of current airliners; the RAF has no 
authority yet to ask the industry to submit specific 
designs. Nevertheless, most aircraft manufacturers have 
already done so unofficially, just as they continue with 
design studies of a variety of military aircraft in the 
hope that the Ministry of Defence may one day put its 
missile re-equipment policy into reverse. 


ECAUSE they can expect progressively less support 
B from military orders, aircraft manufacturers— 
using the terms to distinguish them from missile 
engineers—take considerable risks when they draw up 
plans for civil production. An airliner can take seven 

ears from drawing board to service and the designer's 
plans may reach fruition in circumstances very different 
from those in which he first conceived them. If airlines 
were interested primarily in aircraft that are economical 
to operate, there would be at least one datum point from 
which designers could work. But since price competi- 
tion among airlines is so hobbled, they have had to 
compete for traffic by other means, among them per- 
formance. Immediately after the war, when airlines 
were making heavy losses, the operating costs of new 
aircraft were a most important selling point for aircraft 
makers. Occasionally high performance and low 
operating costs are combined in the same aircraft, as 
in the Viscount ; but in general airlines have attached 
increasing weight to such sales attractions as flying the 
Atlantic non-stop or in half the previous time, and less 
weight to the actual cost of doing so. “ Pence per ton 
mile,” once the yardstick of an airliner’s commercial 
calculations, is not heard in the airline business nearly 
as Often as it was five years ago. 


The fortunes of several British manufacturers hang 
therefore on the outcome of the argument about jet 
fares. Vickers-Armstrongs seems confident that its 
Vanguard airliner, the last big turbo-prop under con- 
struction outside the Soviet Union, could undercut com- 
petition from any other airliner now under develop- 
ment ; but unless the Vanguard can be used on cut-price 
services, its commercial prospects in the immediate 
future would suffer. If, on the other hand, it is agreed 
to inflict a surcharge on jet airliners, it will greatly 
harm the selling prospects of the jets, and particularly 
the short-range jets that offer comparatively smaller 
saving of time than those on long routes. The swing 
of the pendulum between jets and turbo-props has dis- 
couraged the makers from concentrating their resources 
on a specific field of manufacture, and encouraged them 
to hedge expensively by undertaking too many projects 
at atime. Vickers-Armstrongs has undertaken a burden 
of development that would test the biggest American 
manufacturer. So has Rolls-Royce, which has a 
bewildering range of engines in production, under 
development and gleaming in the designer’s eye. This 
is a tribute to the industry’s enterprise but such a pace 
can hardly be maintained now that each company is 
largely dependent upon its own resources. 





IN THE MARKETS 


Kent’s £12 Million 


OTH gilt-edged and industrial stocks have come down 
B this week, the Financial Times index of Government 
stocks falling from 84.70 to 83.99 over the week ended on 
Wednesday, while The Economist industrial indicator 
dropped 0.6 to 207.4. Market men are treating this as 
nothing more than a technical check to a rising market, 
prompted by the Cohen Council’s warning. Investment 
interest has shifted markedly to bank shares which rose 
on Barclays’ capitalisation plan and to hire purchase finance 
shares, which fell sharply as the Midland followed by 
others marched into open competition with the hire pur- 
chase companies. 

In a rising gilt-edged market new issues are naturally 
priced right up to what the market will stand. That 
must be so, for there is inevitably a lapse of several days 
between the fixing of the terms and the opening of the 
lists. Often by the time the lists open the price looks 
attractive though it was not intended to give anything away. 
But if there is a technical reaction the issue may look 
not cheap. That happened to Kent County Council, 
which came to market for £12 million on a 53 per cent 
stock 1974-78 at £99. Kent is an excellent name. The 
yield of £5 11s. 8d. per cent to redemption in 1978 was 
closely in line with the yield on the Croydon 53 per cent 
stock which had just been heavily oversubscribed. But 
when the lists opened the Croydon stock stood at a small 
discount. Underwriters took up 91} per cent of the Kent 
£7 million not including the £5 million of the stock they 
had taken firm before the lists opened. In effect they took 
534 per cent of the whole issue. 

There was also a second reason for the lack of response 
to the Kent issue and it should be frankly stated. Many 
people dislike the habit of a few issuing authorities of 
requiring underwriters to take a large block of stock firm 
and so reduce the apparent demand on the general investing 
public. The firm underwriters pay no tax on their com- 
mission and can use the whole of it, say 1} per cent, to write 
down notionally the price of their investment ; in effect they 
come in at 97} in the Kent issue. The ordinary underwriter, 
taxable on his underwriting commission and not getting full 
allotment, comes in at a price which depends on the pro- 
portion the underwriters have to take. The public pays 99. 
There are thus three classes of investor. But the passing 
over of £5 million stock to the most privileged of the three 
has not increased by much, if it has increased at all, the 
amount of money available to be invested with Kent 
County Council. Kent is taking £12 million (not £7 million) 
from investors as a whole. The fact that there are large 
supplies of “‘ stag” money available for short term invest- 
ment is not relevant. That money will not be committed 
until the “stags” are convinced that at least the whole 
£12 million needed is already in the bag. 

Brokers favouring the firm type of underwriting are 
entitled to reply that the others also “fake.” They do so 
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at the end instead of at the beginning of the operation. 
With most issues underwriters also wish to become investors 
but do not wish to apply until they see what the result of 
their underwriting will be. They therefore lodge large 
applications with the issuing broker, leaving him discretion 
to what extent they will be put in. If at the last moment 
it is evident that the underwriters will be called upon to 
take up the bulk of their commitment, those discretionary 
applications are not put in. If the issue has succeeded they 
are used to the extent necessary to secure for the under- 
writer a reasonable allotment. That is one reason why 
there is rarely a half-way house in the issue market between 
an 80 per cent failure and an embarrassing success. Most 


people in the market nevertheless think that method the 
lesser evil. 


Early Quotation for ATV 


OMMERCIAL television shares are still in the headlines. 
After last week’s fuss about dealings in Granada shares, 
a few shares have changed hands this week outside the 
market. But now, Associated Television, whose shares con- 
tinue to be dealt in under Rule 163 (2), is limbering up for 
an early quotation. That marks the distinction between it 
and Granada: the reason for stopping the dealings in 
Granada was the absence of any intention to seek a quota- 
tion. To prepare the way ATV proposes in September to 
exchange £207,120 of 6 per cent convertible loan stock 
(1960-63) in £1 “ A” ordinary shares, on the basis of one 
“A” share for every £1 of loan stock and to redeem the 
£250,000 of 6 per cent unsecured loan stock at 1024. 
These arrangements will leave ATV with a share capital 
of £150,000 of ordinary shares, £1,850,000 of “ A” (non- 
voting) ordinary shares and £20,000 of deferred (non- 
voting) ordinary shares. Their present ranking for income 
distribution is complicated and the structure will probably 
be simplified before the quotation is sought. Next January 
was first thought to be the timing for this quotation. But 
if ATV produced good results for the six months to Sep- 
tember 30th—and these can hardly fail to be better than the 
1957-58 results when ATV paid a 30 per cent dividend 
on the “A” shares out of earnings six times as big— 
dealings under an official quotation could get off to a good 
start before the New Year. ATV’s “A” units, which 
touched 180s. before dealings in Granada were suspended, 
immediately put on §s. to 173s. 9d. 


BANKS AND HP SHARES 


An Assumption Exploded 


s the banks are encroaching on the field long held in 
profitable monopoly by the hire purchase houses, bank 
shares are emerging from their top-hatted stability, and 
shares of the finance houses are losing their cloth-capped 
ebullience. As the table shows, almost the whole of the 
considerable rise in bank shares since the spring has 
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occurred since late July. The bull market has been fed by 
three successive boosts. The first was Barclays’ deal with 
United Dominions Trust announced on July 24, followed 
by participations in finance houses by other banks ; these 
ventures offered the prospect of a share in HP profits. The 
second boost was Barclays’ announcement at the end of 
Jast week of a one-for-four bonus issue, ranking for this 
year’s final dividend, together with an implicit intimation 
that the dividend rate would be maintained. 


Price, Price, Price, Price, Latest 
Mar. July Aug. Aug. divi- Yield 


31 23 20 27 dend 
%o % 
| ere 42/3 44/-xd 48/6 56/6 12 4-25t 
DEES ccsctaavenns 46/3 45/6xd 52/- 57/- 13 4-56 
Midland £1 ..... wa... 60/6 63/3xd 67/9 76/- 18 4-72 
National Provincial £1. 63/9 65/9xd 72/- 77/9 18 4-63 
Westminster ““B’’£1.. 38/3 38/3xd 43/6 49/3 11} =4-53 
a) | eee 50/- 5Sl/-xd 56/6 59/6 15 5-04 
ee 12/6 14/-xd 15/3 16/3 1S 4-62 
United Dom. Trust £l. 81/— 100/- 110/- 102/- 20 3-92 
Mercantile Credit 5s... 12/11* 19/6 19/3 17/6 132 3-93} 
Olds Discount 5s...... 23,/-* 28/6 34,6 34/104 274 3-94 


* Adjusted for rights issue. + 5-31 per cent assuming unchanged rate 
of dividend for full year after one-for-four scrip issue. + 4-80 per cent 
on indicated dividend of 16 per cent after one-for-twenty scrip issue. 

Banks change their distributions rarely, and in the past 
a move by one bank, in this sphere as in most others, has 
been followed by the rest. Bank dividends were unchanged 
for twenty years from the early thirties until 1953, when a 
general round of increases was begun by the National Pro- 
vincial. Minor increases in distributions were made in 
connection with last year’s schemes of capital reorganisa- 
tion, but Barclays’ promise of a rise of one quarter—which 
should raise the distribution from the recent 12 per cent 
to an effective 135 per cent for 1958 and to 15 per cent in 
1959 and after—is in a different category, and has set off 
hopes of comparable benefits from other banks. 

Thirdly, investors have naturally been attracted to the 
banks by the possibilities raised by the move started this 
week by the Midland Bank to grant personal consumer 
loans—and this particular boost, unlike the others, has a 
damping effect on the hire purchase houses. Those people 
who interpreted the participation by the banks in hire 
purchase companies as a bull point for those companies 
were making the implicit assumption that the banks would 
be content to channel all their efforts through their sub- 
sidiaries. That assumption is now seen to have been false. 






INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





Recession Summer 


HE recession in industry in the late spring and summer 
T is quite clearly shown by the latest figures in the pro- 
duction index. There has been another downward twist of 
revisions, for April, May and June ; and the provisional 


Index: 1948=— 100 


Uncorrected Seasonally Adjusted 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
January..... 138 137 137 136 
February ... 143 144 138 138 
PIMEN. . 66 145 146 138 139 
POG cece 134 133 137 136 
PONS se wie ee 145 137 140 135 
ME sa vwees 141 137* 142 134* 
PP 6 ccicus 128 123-124* 139 134-135* 


* Provisional. 


index number for July is put at 123-124 (1948 = 100), about 
3-4 per cent below July last year. Industrial output, accord- 
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ing to these official statistics, was running at about the 
same level as last year in the first three months, but fell 
3 per cent below 1957 in the second quarter. Manufac- 
turing output also paced last year in the first quarter: in 
the second, it was about 44 per cent down. 


THE OUTS:DER 





New Zealand’s Needs 


EW ZEALAND is still struggling hard to raise external 

finance to cover a balance of payments deficit in 
1958, estimated at between £55 million and £75 million. 
The dominion’s sterling balances which amounted to £94 
million a year ago, are now down to {£45 million, which 
is near to the irreducible minimum. The gap is being 
covered partly by the £20 million that was raised in London 
in April—an operation which underwriters still have reason 
to recall. In addition New Zealand has borrowed the 
equivalent of £8 million sterling from Australia. Plans are 
now afoot for raising more credits in the London and New 
York markets. In London arrangements, as yet unpublished, 
are said to have been completed with one of the clearing 
banks for overdraft facilities of up to £10 million. The 
Minister of Finance, Mr Nordmeyer, announced in Wel- 
lington at the end of last week that legislation would be 
introduced empowering the Reserve Bank to pledge its 
assets, including the gold reserve. In anticipation of this 
legislation negotiations have already taken place in New 
York with a view to raising the equivalent of about {10 
million in that market. 

The straits into which New Zealand’s external finances 
are being driven has reawakened interest in the possibility 
of that country at last becoming a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and of the World Bank. Both 
the Prime Minister, Mr Nash, and his Finance Minister 
would favour an application for membership, but among 
Government and Opposition back benchers there are still 
enough backwoodsmen who think that the international 
financial institutions are schemers against New Zealand’s 


sovereignty, to bar this way out of its external payments 
crisis. 


BANKS AND FFNANCE HOUSES 


Two More HP Links 


S the big banks this week have been preparing to move 
directly into competition for consumer loans, two 
further schemes of participation in existing finance houses 
have been announced by medium-sized banks. The 
District, the last of the Big Seven to form an HP associa- 
tion, is to buy new shares giving it a one third interest 
ia Astley Industrial Trust, also a Manchester company and 
the smallest member of the Finance Houses Association ; 
the National Bank, whose business is mainly in Ireland, is 
acquiring an interest of 45 per cent in the Irish subsidiary 
of Bowmaker. 

Thus, as reference to the tabulation published last week 
will show, a direct participation in a finance house is being 
taken by every one of the eleven clearing banks except 
Coutts and Company, which is not sharing in the roo per 
cent take-over proposed by its parent, the National Provin- 
cial ; if any one bank did decide to hold aloof from the 
never-never, no one would be surprised if it should be 
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Coutts. Of the English banks, two of the associations (those 
of the Midland and NP) provide for wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, and the remainder for a minority interest (though 
Lloyds Bank is likely to have a majority interest in two 
houses through its association with the proposed National 
Commercial Bank of Scotland). These schemes embrace 
nine of the twelve members of the Finance Houses’ Asso- 
ciation (and not a single non-member) ; of the remaining 
three houses, Mutual Finance is a subsidiary of Thomas 
Tilling, while Lombard Banking might be hurt at the 
suggestion that it should be associated with another bank. 

The District-Astley link had been widely expected ; the 
District has long been that company’s main bankers. The 
terms of the transaction are likely to raise some wry smiles. 
The District, like Lloyds in its deal with Bowmaker, has 
been sensitive to the criticisms of earlier deals on the 
grounds that the banks were getting shares at an unreason- 
able discount. The price agreed by the District with 
Astley was 37s. 6d., fully equal to Monday’s price in the 
market which itself was a peak for this year. Since the 
general relapse in HP shares this week carried Astley down 
to 33s., the District may have the distinction of being the 
one bank acquiring a minority share in a finance house 
substantially above the market. 

The acquisition by the National Bank is being obtained 
by buying from the Irish Assurance Company its 40 
per cent interest in Bowmaker (Ireland) Ltd. In addition, 
the National has arranged with the Bowmaker parent com- 
pany (in which Lloyds Bank-is acquiring a 25 per cent 
interest) that it will subscribe additional shares in Bow- 
maker (Ireland) to increase its share of the equity to 45 per 
cent. No details of the terms of these transactions are being 
released, on the ground that the Irish subsidiary is a private 
company without a quotation for its shares. 


BEA 


Jam Yesterday 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS made a net profit of 
B £1 million in its past financial year and announced at 
the same time that it might end this current year in the 
red. The explanation is much the same as that offered a 
few weeks ago by BOAC ; traffic has not increased so fast 
as was expected. To this the managers of other industries 
might retort that a business whose annual turnover runs to 
more than £28 million should be able to ride out a minor 
setback to its plans without the danger of running into a 
loss. 

Last year the corporation increased its capacity by 15 per 
cent ; its reward was an increase of 18 per cent in receipts 
and a net profit four times bigger than in the previous year. 
The average number of seats filled on every flight remained 
exceptionally high at more than 68 per cent of capacity, 
which suggests that BEA must have turned away a good 
deal of traffic during the holiday peaks. The temptation 
to a short-haul airline like BEA is to cater for these peaks 
at the cost of idle capacity at other times of the year and the 
corporation’s finances have been much healthier since it 
began to leave a growing proportion of this purely seasonal 
business to independent airlines. 

With average loads as high as these, an airline could 
hardly fail to make a profit ; the testing time for BEA’s 
management has arrived now when those loads have dropped 
substantially. In June a year ago, when holiday traffic was 
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getting under way, more than 72 per cent of the seats on 
the corporation’s aircraft were sold. In June this year the 
proportion had fallen below 62 per cent, and if loads drop 
much below this during the winter off-season, a net loss on 
the year’s operations seems inevitable. 

Airlines on the North Atlantic checked a much more 
serious fall in traffic this summer by cutting fares and 
introducing a third-class service. Airlines operating inside 
Europe, BEA among them, actually increased fares on 
certain routes. BEA is not, however, talking of asking for 
a fare reduction inside Europe until the summer of 1960, 
although with a fleet consisting now almost entirely of 
Viscounts, it should be better placed than most operators 
to undertake such a move. The fare increases that BEA is 
asking for are not on its own aircraft but on the jet aircraft 
that two of its competitors will begin to fly inside Europe 
next spring. It is also asking for a mutual agreement among 
airlines to slow down their rate of re-equipment. Whether 
this is the best way for a new industry to attract more 
business is a question that answers itself. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Major and Minors 


ow much is a bottle of “ Corona” pop worth ? More 
H apparently than anyone except the two joint managing 
directors, Mr Frank Webster and Mr Glyn Williams, first 
thought. The other directors of Thomas and Evans recom- 
mended shareholders to accept the first bid by the Beecham 
Group ; but Mr Webster and Mr Williams argued that the 
10s. ordinary shares were worth as much as 51s. They were 
right, for first Schweppes made a bigger offer, then Beecham 
improved upon it and finally Schweppes came back again 
with an equivalent bid. The latest Beecham offer is of 
one §s. ordinary share in Beecham plus £1 Ios. of a new 
6 per cent unsecured loan stock (saleable through Philip 
Hill, Higginson at par) for each tos. share in Thomas and 
Evans ; with the Beecham units standing at 21s., the bid is 
worth 51s. The Schweppes’ offer is of nine 5s. ordinary 
shares in Schweppes for every four 10s. ordinary shares in 
Thomas and Evans ; with Schweppes’ units standing at 
22s. gd., the bid is worth 51s. 2d. Arithmetically, though 
the cover on the Schweppes’ ordinary dividend is higher 
than that on the Beecham dividend, there is not much in it. 
But Mr Frank Webster, Mr Glyn Williams and the biggest 
single shareholder, Mr C. Brown, have accepted the 
Schweppes’ bid. These owners of 14.7 per cent of the 
Thomas and Evans equity are supported by Hambros Bank. 
Why is the door-to-door business of “Corona” thus 
wooed ? The business is thriving in its own right. But it 
could also provide a useful additional trade outlet for either 
bidder: Schweppes has one of the “ Pepsi Cola ” franchises 
in this country and the Beecham group has, jointly with 
Watney Mann, a big “ Coca Cola ” franchise. 

The “Corona” battle is but one of the bids that have 
enlivened the City this summer. The most unusual and 
possibly most deeply resented came to a conclusion when 
Amalgamated Tobacco secured control of the London 
Cremation Company, the owners of Golders Green and 
Woking crematoria. Another, deservedly, failed: the offer 
by Spencer (Melksham) for the ordinary shares of Stothert 
and Pitt lapsed as sufficient acceptances were not received. 
Another odd bid was set on its way when Rea Brothers 
for a client offered to purchase part of the ordinary capital 
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And there you are— 
in the centre of London 


Piccadilly Circus in fact. And of course the Midland Bank is 
there. Head south across the Circus, and you'll find the new 
West End Overseas Branch of the Midland Bank. And that 
makes sense, for this branch was planned expressly for you 
and all other visitors to London. You can change Travellers / 
Cheques there, as well as the currency from your 

own country, and you can get all the advice you require 
on the hundred-and-one matters that need attention | 
during your stay. This branch of the Midland Bank, too, E 
is one of the most comfortable and up-to-the-minute 
in Europe. Make a date to meet your friends there. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS: LONDON : W.1 
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of Ocean Wilsons (Holdings), which has liquid capital on 
hand available for redeployment. This company has 
6,616,400 4s. shares in issue and the offer is to acquire 
1,800,000 of them, on the basis of five units in exchange 
for two §s. “A” (non-voting) ordinary shares of Scottish 
and Mercantile Investment Company. If more acceptances 
than that are received, they may be scaled down. The 
directors of Ocean Wilsons recommend the offer (worth 
about 6s., against a market price of 5s. on the Ocean 
Wilsons units) to those shareholders to whom immediate 
income is important, for Ocean Wilsons has yet to pay a 
dividend on its reorganised capital while Scottish and Mer- 
cantile’s dividend for 1957-58 will not be less than 223 per 
cent. 


RADIO SHOW 


The Cheerful Slump 


HE irrepressible circus atmosphere of the radio show, 

which opened in London this week, makes this the 
most ebullient of depressed industries. Manufacturers 
remain baffled at the slump in sales of radio and television 
receivers that hit the industry after Christmas and has per- 
sisted more or less ever since. Not once this year have 
manufacturers’ sales approached last year’s average of 
150,000 television sets a month, and only occasionally have 
they exceeded 100,000 although, perversely, some retailers 
report an exceptionally good year. In the past few weeks 
there have been signs that a recovery might be 
afoot, and the radio show is deliberately timed to 
stimulate interest during the slackest trading period of 
the year. 

If television sales have reached saturation point, now 
that nearly 55 per cent of all households own a receiver, 
it may be difficult to stir up public interest in a product 
of which basic design admits almost no variation and whose 
performance is dictated more by the type of picture sent 
from the transmitter than by anything that the manufac- 
turer can do. Once the main stimulant to replace a tele- 
vision receiver was the bigger screen; sizes have 
crept up progressively from g inches to 17 inches 
until few people seem to want anything much bigger. 
More than three-quarters of the receivers sold last 
year had 17-inch screens and only 6 per cent, a 
smaller proportion than the year before, took the 
21-inch screen. Manufacturers are doing what they 
can to reduce the monstrous size of receivers by using 
cathode tubes that are all screen with little or no project- 
ing gun behind. They are also making increasing use of 
printed circuits—not a new technique but one that can 
simplify the complicated and expensive job of assembling 
the maze of wires and components. So television prices 
are slightly down ; at £73 the average 17 inch receiver is 
nearly £3 cheaper than it was at Christmas and the cheapest 
costs less than £62. 

Radio receivers, also hit by falling sales, provide more 
scope both for price cutting and for changes in design. 
Skill and taste has gone into the styling of small glittering 
portables and designers have made much shrewder use this 
year of transistors to scale down the size of receivers and 
improve the life of battery operated sets. By treating radio 
as a handy box rather than a piece of furniture, they may 
have saved its life. 
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Going Stereophonic 


UT the fastest-growing toy of all is undoubtedly the 
B stereophonic record and player. The so-called radio 
exhibition is dominated by them ; they hold pride of place 
on almost every stand, with television and radio well in the 
background ; demonstrations of sound in three dimensions 
are loud and long. Stereophonic tape recorders have been 
on the market for several years without making any great 
impact, but stereophonic discs are a few months old and 
the first releases in this country have been timed to coincide 
with the show. 

Manufacturers here and in the United States have agree 
to standardise on a system in which two signals are cut into 
each groove, each working at right angles on the stylus. The 
signals from these channels are fed into two separate loud 
speakers placed some distance apart and their juxtaposition 
gives a three dimensional sound effect much as 3-D glasses 
do to cinema film. The quality of the reproduction should 
make a real contribution to recording techniques. Since the 
records retail at the same price as ordinary long-playing 
discs, and the players themselves average about £50, which 
compares well with television prices, they may make con- 
siderable inroads into the record market. One manufacturer 
already has 64 titles in his first stereophonic record 
catalogue, 

In the first half of this year, the value of manufacturers’ 
sales of records came to £6.4 million, slightly higher than 
in the same period of 1957. This seems to bear out the 
industry’s denial that there has been any slump in records. 
There is, however, a steady shift away from production of 
the old 78 rpm records, particularly towards the 45 rpm 
discs. Production of 78s fell to 175 million in the first half 
of this year against 25 million in the first half of 1957, 
production of 45s doubled from 5.6 million to 10.5 million. 


INTEREST RATES 


Cheaper Money 


HE adjustment of money rates to the lower Bank rate 
T and to the other aspects of credit relaxation continues. 
As expected, the Treasury has lowered the rate at which 
the Public Works Loan Board will lend to those local 
authorities that are unable to borrow elsewhere. The 
following rates are now quoted for new borrowing: 


Formerly Now 
per cent per cent 
Loans up to 5 years 
Loans over 5 years 


The extent of the reduction is surprisingly small. Though 
lending rates are intended to be “ in line with those prevail- 
ing in the market for loans to local authorities,” they appear 
still to be a little above the market level. At the shorter 
end of the scale there is not yet an obvious discrepancy. 
Some local authorities are still advertising for small money 
down to 54 per cent, and fairly large sums have been taken 
at 53 per cent. But on the longer mortgages the prevailing 
rate is about 5% per cent, which makes the PWLB rate 
look high. 

Reduced interest rates were also inevitable for deposits 
with the leading hire purchase finance houses. Finance 
houses now associated with the banks experienced an im- 
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mediate inrush of money on the news, and some of them 
have stopped advertising for deposits. Accordingly, the 
adjustment in deposit rates after the } per cent cut in Bank 
rate has been unusually steep. The general basis among 
the larger houses now seems to be Bank rate for money at 
three months’ notice and 4 per cent above Bank rate for 
six months’ money ; formerly the basis was 1 and 1} per 
cent above. Most of the big finance houses are no longer 
keen to take large amounts, and will ‘accept these only at 
lower rates. Among some of the medium-sized and small 
finance houses that have no banking link high rates are still 
common—7 per cent and even higher. 


CINEMAS AND TELEVISION 


Fido, the Watch Dog 


TAKE-OVER bid as a trade protection device comes as a 
A new, if possibly expensive, twist to an old ploy. It is 
not an illogical twist. The Film Industry Defence Organisa- 
tion (Fido) was formed to prevent, or at least to handicap, 
the showing of old films on television. Cinema exhibitors 
who also happened to be interested in television subscribed 
to the scheme to sterilise television rights in British films. 
One of the few companies that has a library of old films that 
could be sold to television producers was Associated Talking 
Pictures, which controls Ealing Studios. Some time ago it 
was reported that Ealing Studios was willing to sell a 
hundred or so of its old films for £200,000. 

Associated British Picture, with a profitable interest in 
commercial television, has made an offer, through S. G. 
Warburg, to acquire the 326,876 ordinary shares of 5s. each 
in Associated Talking Pictures for cash at 30s. a share. That 
is well above market prices: the shares were 6s. 9d. nominal 
early this. year and more recently about 20s. nominal. The 
directors of ATP, who hold or control more than §0 per cent 
of its equity, will accept the offer; the minority share- 
holders might look foolish if they did not follow suit. The 
bid is designed to further ABP’s “ production activities ” 
and “ to protect the arrangements already made in the film 
industry regarding Fido.” Ealing Studio films, if the 
bid is successful, will not be shown on the television pro- 
grammes in which ABP is interested—or, for that matter, 
on any other British television programme so long as Fido 
is barking. 


What is the Right Size? 


UGGESTIONS for rationalisation have been put to the 
S cinema trade by its experts, all to prune its size and 
organisation to match its shrinking public. Little has come 
of them. Fido has been set on guard ; but a restrictive 
practice contributes nothing towards consolidating the 
industry to a smaller volume of business. Mr John Davis, 
managing director of the Rank Organisation, has not given 
up hope. In the National Provincial Bank Review he 
elaborates and somewhat modifies proposals he put to the 
Cinema Exhibitors’ Association in May last year. 

His is as brutal a prescription as any. A good quarter of 
the 4,000 cinemas still open could be closed down. It would 
be better, Mr Davis argues, if this were done voluntarily 
under some form of compensation scheme than if they were 
left to go out of business one by one. Mr Davis does not 
offer an estimate of the compensation fund ; he suggests 
that after the industry has reviewed its outlets in each area 
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and agreed on those it could eliminate, so much a seat could 
be paid as compensation for closing and perhaps in special 
cases a further sum “ as a contribution towards the difference 
between the price realised for the theatre and its book 
value.” The fund would be built up by a levy on box-office 
takings and run by the industry. Last year Mr Clifford 
Barclay, another accountant who has acted as chairman of 
the industry’s joint committee on revision of Entertain- 
ments Duty, proposed building up a similar compensation 
fund, but by raising seat prices ; evidently that has become 
hopeless after admissions have fallen by a further 25 per 
cent in twelve months. 

Mr Davis sets out other ideas, including a sensible reduc: 
tion in the elaborate parallel services for moving films about 
the country and changing the pattern of distribution to 
allow longer runs for films of merit. The public want their 
cinema entertainment “to be an event and not just the 
routine weekly visit.” But would the independent owners, 
who run two-thirds of existing cinemas, agree with Mr 
Davis ? He believes, moreover, without saying why, that 
attendances will level off ultimately at about 114 million 
a week. They fell to about 17} million a week last year, 
from over 30 million in 1946, and this year seem likely to 
fall to about 14 million. Mr Davis is right to argue, to the 
further discomfort of his fellow business men who are ready 
to put the entire blame for their straightened fortunes upon 
television, that there are other counter-attractions for their 


*patron’s leisure habits, equally fast growing, and television, 


as one of them, is still a long way from full coverage. May 
not the industry find that eventually more than a thousand 
cinemas will have to go ? 


COLOUR FILM 


ICI and Ilford 


HE new link between Ilford and Imperial Chemical 

Industries should do a lot to help both firms in their 
efforts, hitherto separate, to get a bigger share of the colour 
film business in Britain. Colour has hit the British amateur 
photographer in a big way in the last two or three years. 
Ilford has been selling colour film for some time, but has 
been running a good way behind Kodak, who undoubtedly 
have the lion’s share of the business. ICI has been quietly 
developing a colour film of its own—at considerable ex- 
pense—and the link with Ilford will give it an opening to 
this highly specialised trade. 

Basically, there are two types of colour film. Colour- 
reversal film, which was marketed by Kodak and Agfa in 
the thirties, produces a translucent positive that can be pro- 
jected. In the German colour-reversal system, which is the 
parent to the film now sold here by Ilford and (after payment 
of 24 per cent import duty) by Gavaert, Ferrania and Agfa, 
the dye is contained in the film and is brought out by the 
developing process. For “ Kodachrome ” film the dye is 
included in the chemical mixture put in the baths during 
developing. Both can be printed—by taking a photograph 
of a photograph—but the results are rarely good. “ Koda- 
chrome ” has most of the market at present, but the industry 
has long thought that the future will lie with a film that can 
be readily printed and be printed by the amateur. 

Towards the end of last year Kodak brought out an 
“* Agfa-type ” colour reversal film, “ Ektachrome E2,” and 
a negative-positive film under the trade name “ Kodacolor ” 
of the kind it has been marketing in the United States for 
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more than a decade. This negative-positive film can be 
printed. The colour material is in the negative, which comes 
out a muddy brown when it is developed but projected on to 
colour paper it prints out colours and images in the right 
way. ICI’s film is also a negative-positive type and those 
who have handled it since it was marketed for professional 
photographers last year say that it is a good one. The deal 
with Ilford, which is to be cemented by ICI acquiring a 32 
per cent interest in Ilford by subscribing over five years for 
6.4 million new Ilford 5s: ordinary shares at 15s. each 
(before the announcement Ilford ordinary stood at 15s. 72d.), 
will save ICI from undertaking the highly. chancy business 
of breaking into the photographic trade with its new pro- 
duct. There are not more than a dozen manufacturers of 
photographic film in the world: outsiders, like the German 
firm Lignose in the 1920s, assisted financially by the Nobel 
organisation, can spend a pile of money trying to get in and 
make absolutely no headway. © Ilford, for its part, will 
acquire the fruits of ICI’s research (which will continue) ; 
will be able to make and sell the ICI film under a royalty 
arrangement ; and will save itself the burden of developing 
a good negative-positive film of its own. The new partner- 
ship will still have a hard task fighting Kodak: a few years 
earlier might have made a lot of difference. 


METALS 


US Tariff Fears 


HE demise of the American Administration’s $450 

million mineral subsidy programme discussed in the 
American Survey led to fairly sharp reactions on both sides 
of the Atlantic. On the London Metal Exchange the price 
of copper initially fell by around £53 to £202 a ton, but 
recovered this week to £200}. Lead and zinc prices, on 
the other hand, for which any US domestic subsidy pro- 
gramme is a bearish factor, rose by about 25s. each initially 
and have held nearly steady since. St Joseph Lead, the 
leading US lead producer, accounting for about 40 per cent 
of American domestic output, announced a further 20 per 
cent cutback in production. The company’s statement that 
it could no longer compete with the lower cost imports was 
held in London to reinforce the threat of higher American 
import duties. In contrast, Kennecott Copper Company 


has decided to step up output by 12 per cent from 
September Ist. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Westminster and Blackpool 


HIS week two small building societies, the Westminster 
T and the Blackpool, both of them already under restrain- 
ing orders from the Chief Registrar against soliciting share 
and deposit investments, have been in the news. The West- 
minster society, where the trouble has been the lightness of 
reserves coupled with an unhappy lending policy, has been 
faced with a rush of demands for repayment by holders of 
its £14 million of capital and has had to restrict with- 
drawals. The Blackpool society on Monday held the meet- 
ing ordered by the Chief Registrar following an investi- 
gation and an interim report which commented adversely 
on Mr George Carlton, the secretary and managing director. 
The meeting, which was adjourned, passed a number of 
resolutions, including one purporting to remove the present 
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directors forthwith and appointing a management com- 
mittee. 

Such events have two effects, one of which is certainly 
bad and one which is possibly in the long run good. It is 
bad for the building society movement, well and carefully 
managed as the great bulk of it is, that the affairs of a hand- 
ful of small marginal societies should attract publicity of this 
kind. But it is possibly good that the law relating to build- 
ing societies and the Registrar’s powers to enforce it should 
be tested by trial and error, so that they can one day be 
strengthened. For example, it is understood that Mr 
Carlton has refused to hand over to the management com- 
mittee until he has had legal advice. What are the powers 
and duties of a meeting convened by order of the Registrar 
beyond the clear duty of reporting in due course to him ? 
What are its powers to remove directors and officials ? For 
example, it seems possible that Mr Carlton was properly 
removed as a director, but improperly dismissed from the 
office of secretary, since the secretary is appointed by the 
board and there may not at that moment have been a 
board competent to remove him. And what are the powers 
of the Registrar to enforce the decisions when in due course 
he does receive a report from Mr McKeag, the Newcastle 
solicitor who was voted into the chair at the meeting ? If 
there is not a sufficient fund of law and precedent to decide 


these questions it is because building society troubles are 
so rare. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


The Twenty-Year Itch 


ar. orders London Transport has been placing for new 
rail cars form the largest programme of new rolling 
stock that this network has seen for twenty years. Just 
before the war the London Passenger Transport Board 
installed some 1,200 new motor and trailer cars, 
mainly for the Bakerloo and Northern lines. There has 
been no major re-stocking since. Extra vehicles, with traffic 
in a persistent state of decline, may not be needed, but 
new and improved versions cheaper to operate would. be 
desirable ; more than half of the present stock is over 
twenty-five years old. 

Several years ago London Transport did decide 
to introduce on the Piccadilly and Central lines a fairly large 
number of new cars, fabricated mainly in light alloy, and 
incorporating the basic design of the 1938 batch of steel 
cars whereby the motors and other electrical equipment are 
installed beneath the floorboards. Car bodies made of light 
aluminium alloy save painting and some cleaning costs: 
being lighter in weight, they also need less power to drive 
them, a particularly valuable advantage since electric current 
is the largest single item of cost in running the Under- 
ground. With underslung traction equipment, too, each 
car can carry a pay-load a seventh larger than vehicles built 
before the later 1930s. This scheme was put back in 1952 
mainly because of the high cost of building aluminium cars 
at that time. Three prototype aluminium cars were 
eventually ordered towards the end of 1954, one 
each from Metropolitan-Cammell, Gloucester Railway 
Carriage and Wagon, and Birmingham Railway Carriage 
and Wagon. Besides underslung traction gear and alloy 
bodies, they were to be equipped with rubber suspension 
in place of steel springs—which means another saving in 
operating costs—improved interior decoration and lighting, 
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TWO GIANT SUPER CONSTELLATIONS get a refuel. 
They used to be flown on Avgas that cost us 


dollars. Now - thanks to BP - their Avgas will 
be BRITISH MADE. 


42 year old BP Senior Operator 
FRANK SHIELDS spins the valve on 
No. 1 Alkylation Plant. And ‘on 
stream’ goes a unit that will help 
make 40 million gallons of Aviation 
Spirit a year — save Britain nearly 
8 million precious dollars. Note: 
Alkylate - which this part of the 
plant makes -is 50% of Avgas. 
This is Britain’s first and only 
Alkylation Plant. 


8.30 on a Summer morning. The sun 
slants through a spider’s web of pipes. 
A man tenses . . . twists at a great 
valve ... spins it. And Britain is set 
to save 8 million dollars a year on 
aviation fuel. 

Just short of Rochester on the A2 out of 
London you’ll find a sign-post. Marked 
‘Grain’. Turn left and follow this road. 
Winding through steep green banks, past 
cottages aflame with orange marigolds it 
goes. Then, suddenly, a forest of towers 
and chimneys and weirdly futuristic steel 
structures spikes towards the sky. As far 
as the eye can see, vast buildings throng 
the ground. You’ve arrived at The British 
Petroleum Company’s Kent Refinery on 
the Isle of Grain. 


40 MILLION GALLONS 
Here has just been completed Britain’s 


| 


first and only complete unit for making 
Avgas (aviation spirit). 

Before BP built this unit much of 
Britain’s Avgas had to be bought from 
across the Atlantic — with dollars. And 
the demand for Avgas is ever rising. 

Now BP will make it here —in Britain. 
5,000 gallons of it every hour. 40 million 
gallons of it every year. Saving us almost 
8 million dollars. 


FUTURE PERFECT 


And it is not surprising that BP should be 
the people to think this saving out and 
build this vast unit. For always, by its past 
record, The British Petroleum Company 
has shown that it holds this country’s 
future very much in mind. 

BP plans for tomorrow. Today and 
every day. A wide-awake — BRITISH — 
policy. 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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and several other minor new features. The first one was 
put into experimental service last September. 

Last week London Transport announced that it had 
decided to order 532 of these rail cars—making 76 seven- 
car train sets—from Metropolitan-Cammell for delivery 
between autumn 1959 and mid-1962 at a total cost of about 
£10 million, including motors and other working parts to 
be built by other companies. These will replace the old 
stock on the Piccadilly line, some of which will be put on 
to the Central line to bring its peak-hour train sets up from 
seven cars to eight—the limit set by the size of that line’s 
stations. Meanwhile, orders worth £450,000 are soon to 
be placed for 12 prototype motor cars for the Central line as 
the first stage of replacing its entire stock. With the 248 
cars for the Metropolitan line’s suburban services to Wat- 
ford and Chesham and the 13 for the Circle line—to give 
six cars to a train there instead of five—that were ordered 
ia January, London Transport has booked more than £16 
million worth of new railway rolling stock this year. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 


Over the Counter Sales 


IR EDWARD WILSHAW gave fresh currency to two ideas 
S at the annual general meeting of The Globe Telegraph 
and Trust Company. The first of these was that now the 
banks have taken an equity interest in HP finance houses 
they should buy ordinary shares in investment trusts “ and 
for that matter the shares of other leading companies.” The 
logic is debatable : there is a world of difference between a 
bank acquiring an interest in a related business, such as HP 
finance where the aim is to provide credit, and setting itself 
up as an investment trust for British industry. Banks do not 
say : “the profits from baking are high, let us withdraw 
our advances from the bakers and start selling bread.” 

Sir Edward followed this idea with a second suggestion. 
It was that the banks should sell shares in British companies 
over the counter at “all in” prices, including commission 
and stamp. Such a scheme to attract the small investor into 
equity securities is analagous to dealings through the Post 
Office Register which enable investors to buy or sell British 
Government securities at low rates of commissions, though 
only at an average price for the day, over post office counters. 
But schemes for banks to sell equities in small lots to their 
customers have always stumbled over a boulder—cost. 
There is the cost of dealing which, unlike the Government, 
the banks would find hard to reduce, and there is the cost of 
servicing by the banks, which is likely to be high. It is the 
latter cost that seems to stand in the way of schemes, not 
less attractive than Sir Edward’s, for the English banks 
to deal in the units of mutual funds. 


TANKERS 


Tonnage Galore 


uLY’s Middle Eastern crisis raised oil tanker owners’ 
hopes more than it increased their business. Freights 
rose perceptibly, but they are again barely profitable for 
most tankers. A few laid up vessels were enticed back to 
the market: total laid up tonnage fell from 5.6 million to 
4; million tons deadweight during the month. Now the 
tanker industry is again wondering just how long its depres- 
sion will go on. 


NOTES THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 30, 1958 


The latest half-yearly review by John I. Jacobs will hardly 
relieve pessimism. During these unprofitable first six 
months of 1958, when some 33 million deadweight tons had 
to be laid up, tanker builders completed another 3.2 million 
tons dw of new ships. There were few scrappings and con- 
versions, so the total world fleet rose net by 3 million tons 
to 523 million tons—in carrying capacity, since these new 
tankers are faster, an increase of 7 per cent. Two-fifths of 
this new tonnage went to the Liberian flag which, incident- 
ally, took over eight of the last nine tankers sailing under the 
flag of Honduras, 

It is difficult to find out just how many orders for new 
tankers were cancelled or scaled down, but John I. Jacobs 
thinks that withdrawals reached 24 million tons in the half 
year, mainly by the tramps. This included a quite savage 
scrapping of plans for really large super tankers. But fresh 
orders, mainly from the oil companies, were as high as 
1} million tons, which put the total order book at 29 million 
tons, or in carrying capacity equivalent to two-thirds of the 
present fleet. After looking at the pace of activity in the main 
shipyards, the review reckons that new building will total 
3: million tons dw in the second half of this year, about 
7 million tons in 1959, and perhaps 6} million tons in 1960. 
Clearly there may have to be a substantial programme of 
scrapping fairly soon, possibly when the tankers that are 
now laid up become due for repairs and survey. Yet less 
than a fifth of this idle tonnage consists of slow tankers more 
than twenty years old. 


SISAL 


A Surplus Unabsorbed 


AST AFRICAN sisal producers are worried about the 
E current level of prices ; they are even more concerned 
at Brazil’s growing production and the Brazilian habit of 
subsidising exports via multiple exchange rates. Sir Eldred 
Hitchcock, on behalf of the East African growers, has made 
a direct approach to the Brazilian government. A confer- 
ence of the sisal producing countries is in consequence to 
be held in Rio de Janeiro in October. Discussions, Sir 
Eldred said, would not attempt any artificial boosting of 
the price, nor would they involve restrictions on output. 

Sisal suffered its big fall in price earlier than many 
other commodities:and has recently rallied from around 
£70 a ton to £74. Substitution is no bogey at these 
prices ; indeed, sisal continues to replace Manila hemp 
and its uses are being widened. Its principal use is in 
baler and binder twine so that consumption is sensitive 
to fluctuations in the cereal and hay harvests. Consump- 
tion has risen—in Britain, for example, it has doubled 
since before the war to around 70,000 tons a year—with 
the increasing use of combine harvesters and with the 
growing demand for hay and straw. Hence the prospect 
of fairly good harvests has helped to give the sisal market 
a firm undertone, even though another important user, the 
American motor industry which uses sisal in upholstery, is 
still in the doldrums. 

But there is unlikely to be any marked further rise in the 
price ; consumption, while it may grow a little, still lags 
behind production. Since the war the pattern of pro- 
duction has been radically altered by the emergence of 
Brazil as a major producer. Brazil grew little sisal before 
the war, yet last year its production of 115,000 tons 
represented about 19 per cent of the world output of 
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sisal and henequen, which was 611,600 tons. Brazil 
has replaced Indonesia, whose share of world trade has 
fallen from about 24 per cent before the war to a mere 
5 per cent, but British East Africa has still been able 
to increase its share of the world total from 34 to 37 
per cent. At current prices many East African estates are 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


industry. 


operating at slender margins of profit and in some cases 
at a loss and, trying to protect money incomes, some pro- 


ducers are over-cutting their crops. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Royal Dutch Shell net income for the second quarter of 
1958 was {36.4 million, compared with £58.8 million in the 


second quarter of last year. 


UNILEVER 


HE trading results of the Unilever 

diarchy for the six months to June 
30th deserve no stronger epithet than 
satisfactory. The group’s turnover of 
£860 million in the first half of this year 
is up on the first half of 1957. It is down 
on the second half of 1957, but that seems 
to reflect a seasonable element in the 
pattern of Unilever’s sales. The com- 
bined gross profits of the group at £43.2 
million are also lower than _ those 
recorded in the first half of 1957 but 
they are bigger than those earned in the 
second half. 
profit margins has been: §.2 per cent 
through 4.8 per cent to §.0 per cent. 
These margins are well below those 
recorded in 1956, but to have secured a 
small recovery in margins in the first six 


COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 


(£ million) 
Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1957 1957 1958 
TOU occteevcs 846 874 860 
Gross profit........ 43-7 41-6 43-2 
We GION. i cesscica 19-4 20-9 20-3 


Gross profit/turnover°% 5°2 4-8 5-0 


months of this year, when cooler trade 
winds were blowing, is something of an 
achievement, To this result the opera- 
tions of the NV sibling have made the 
most positive contribution : the trend in 
NV’s gross profits is from £21.3 million 
through £22.2 million to £23.2 million 
while the trend in Limited’s gross profits 
is from £22.4 million through £19.4 
million to £20.0 million. Commodity 
Prices have not played ducks and drakes 
with earnings, for the directors say that 
after considering the effects of price 
Variations in oils and fats they do not 
think any transfers from or to stock 
reserves are needed. 


CHEMICAL PROFITS. 


te prospect of tougher times for 
chemical companies in 1958 does not 
seem to have shaken investors’ long-term 
faith in chemical shares. 


Despite in- 


The trend in half-yearly. 
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A delegation from the Cotton Board consisting of the 
chairman, the vice-chairman, and the director-general, is 
to leave for Hongkong in the latter half of September for 
discussions with the leaders of the Hongkong cotton 


The analysis of company balance sheets for the second 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


different results for the first six months 
of the year, share prices have weakened 
but yields remain low. 


Albright and Wilson has reported a 
rise in gross profits from £2,234,000 to 
£2,453,000 in the six months to June 
30th, but the directors qualify the bare 
figures with the remark that profits “ are 
not as good as were expected.” They 
are not, in fact, as good as in the last 
six months of 1957 when a profit of 
£2,520,000 was earned. The group has 
not shaved its development programme 
and it is not surprising that the interim 
dividend is effectively unchanged at 
4 per cent following the one for four 
scrip issue of last March ; the yield on 
the §s. units at 17s. 10}d. is 44 per cent 
assuming a total dividend for the year 
of 16 per cent. Tax for the first 
six months is little changed at £749,000, 
against £740,000, so that net profits have 
risen from £646,000 to £746,000. But the 
directors say that tax charges for the full 
year will exceed last year’s figure and 
that the full year’s net profits will prob- 
ably approximate to those earned in 
1957. 


Monsanto, the child of an American 
parent, was growing fast last year, 
when both a debenture and rights issue 
were made. But the gross income of the 
group in the first half of 1958 came to 
only £531,742, compared with £870,738 
in the same period last year and with 
£835,816 for the second half of the 
year. After tax the net profit is 
£247,642, compared with £427,538 in the 
first half and with £436,836 in the 
second half of 1957. The chairman, Sir 
Miles Thomas, attributes the fall to 
“disturbed trading conditions” and 
“the growing pressure of competition.” 
Adequate trading margins, he adds, have 
been more difficult to achieve both at 
home and abroad. But the cost of 
starting up new plants also played its 
part and in recent months there has been 
some improvement in trade. Sales have 
not suffered a fall comparable to the 





quarter of 1958 given on page 243 of The Economist of 
July 19th should be amended as follows: for “ other 
companies,” latest year, revenue reserves and carried forward 
should be £42,614,000, not £32,614,000, and preference 
capital £27,191,000, not £37,191,000. The figures for 
“ Total, all groups ” are not affected. 





reduction in profits, but even so they 
were £441,079 down at £7,489,848 in the 
first half of the year. The §s. units have 
fallen ts. 44d. to 14s. 9d. The interim 
ordinary dividend is left unchanged at 
5 per cent and, on the assumption of a 
full year’s payment of 13} per cent, they 
yield just over 44 per cent. 


A. C. COSSOR 


HE fluctuations in the profit and 

dividend record of A. C. Cossor have 
been so wide as to suggest that this is 
one of the marginal manufacturers in 
the radio and television industry. The 
company plunges into a loss whenever 
trade slumps. In the year to March 31st, 
the group made a loss of £14,516, com- 
pared with a profit of £190,396; the 
parent company’s net loss of £52,594 
compares with a net profit of £85,648 in 
1956-57 and a net loss of £124,237 in 
1955-56. The ordinary dividend has 
been passed, as it was in 1955-56; the 
directors paid 24 per cent on the 
£1 million capital in 1956-57. 

They explain the latest loss in these 
words: “Although the results of the 
company’s operations in radar and elec- 
tronics, cables and instruments, and also 
operations in Canada, showed satisfac- 
tory and substantial profits, these profits 
were more than offset by losses sustained 
on operations in radio and television, 
where a heavy recession in trade during 
the later part of the year combined with 
severe price competition to reduce profit 
margins below an economical level.” On 
this statement, the 5s. ordinary units fell 
Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 


HE yield of 43 per cent offered by the 
5s. ordinary units of International 
Tea, now standing at 20s. 13d., points 
to growth. How far is it justified ? The 
past results have been good. Profits, 
thanks to bigger sales, advanced from 
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£2,15§2,367 to £2,446,925 in the 53 weeks 
ended May 3rd. The ordinary dividend 
was raised, from 17} to 19 per cent. A 
100 per cent scrip issue will soon be 
made; but the chairman, Mr William 
Bolwell, is careful to point out that 
this issue does not imply that a more 
liberal dividend policy will be followed. 
The group has secured bigger sales 
through a vigorous drive to modernise 
and to develop its shops, warehouses and 
factories. The programme is not yet 
complete, but by the end of this year the 
group will have converted 200 of its 
retail branches into self-service stores. 
The cost has been met by selling free- 
hold properties to Legal and General 
Assurance and renting them back on 
long leases at present-day rents. 

Such rents add to current expenses, 
though not necessarily by more than the 
service on any alternative form of new 
capital. Wages and salaries have also 
risen. At the same time, as Mr Bolwell 
confesses, “the slashing of prices and 
disregard of price maintenance is spread- 
ing and in some areas is developing into 
a cut-price war.” Self-service and 
modern shops may bring the customers 
in, but competition limits the increase in 
sales that can be achieved and to secure 
a small increment in sales may involve 
some sacrifice in profit. margins. The 
multiple, with its interests stretching 
back into manufaciure, is better placed 
in this competitive race than the small, 
independent grocer, but the pace at 
which it can run the race, with so many 
other runners jockeying for position, can 
be exaggerated. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 


HE yield on Borax (Holdings) is still 
meagre. At 17s. the §s. deferred 
ordinary stock, on which dividends are 
paid out of reserves accumulated in this 
country, yield only £2 IIs. per cent. 
That the equity of the subsidiary, United 


States Borax and Chemical, commands : 


a proportionately higher price in Wall 
Street, puts some sort of a peg under the 
London market. But investors on both 
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sides of the Atlantic must recognise that 
Borax’s recovery from last year’s setback 
when the new plants at Boron first came 
into production is slow. 

In the nine months of trading to 
June 30th, the group’s trading profit was 
£1,171,770, compared with £2,639,534 in 
the same period of 1957 and the net 
profit attributable to the parent com- 
pany was £481,609, compared with 
£1,279,634. The full year’s net profit 
will clearly fall short of the £1,437,462 
earned in 1956-57. Quarter by quarter 
met profits have risen from £67,099 
through £175,429 to £239,081. The 
group seems in fact to have got over the 
teething troubles at Boron and the 
directors now report that production 
there is sufficient to meet current demand 
and to make good orders accumulated 
when production at Boron had not got 
into its stride. They describe sales of 
boron products in the third quarter of 
the financial year as “satisfactory, par- 
ticularly in export markets.” In that 
quarter more potash was sold than in 
the same period of 1957, but at lower 
prices. Since then potash prices have 
fallen still more and this will have an 
“adverse effect” on the earnings of the 
potash division of the American 
operating company in the coming year. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
STORES 


T another noisy meeting of Canadian 
A and English Stores, a revelation and 
a decision were made. The revelation 
was that United Drapery Stores had 
bought Poole Central Warehouse includ- 
ing its debt of £2,592,776 for £492,776, 
though {£100,c0o of that sum had been 
retained by the purchasers against normal 
warranties. The decision, not entirely 
unopposed, was to re-elect Mr Harry 
Brooks, the former managing director of 
the company, as a director. It is upon 
Mr Brooks’s offer to cancel part of his 
loan to Canadian and English Stores that 
the reconstruction of the company’s 
capital effectively turns. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 20 Sept. 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. 2 Sept.16 Sept. 30 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 9 Sept.23 Oct. 7 


3 Sept. 17 





ILT-EDGED stocks drifted down from 

the high points established last 
week. The Financial Times index of 
Government securities fell from last 
Wednesday’s peak of 84.70 to 84.45 at 
Friday’s close, and the announcement of 
the new Kent loan on Monday caused a 
further decline to 83.99 on Wednesday. 
Short-dated stocks remained at last 
week’s levels, but long-dated issues and 
the irredeemables showed considerable 
losses over the week ; 34 per cent Fund- 
ing stock 1999-2004 fell 1$ to 73, 33 per 
cent War Loan { to 673 and 4 per cent 
Consols i to 743. Corporation and 
Dominion loans recovered to show only 
small losses. 

Industrial stocks were carried up to a 
peak in an active market on Friday, but 
interest subsided this week when the 
Cohen Council report and the latest 
trouble in the Far East increased the 
reaction, The Economist indicator falling 
just below last Wednesday’s level of 208.0 
to 207.4. Bank shares leapt up after 
Barclays dividend forecast. Barclays 
touched 60s. before closing 8s. higher at 
56s. 6d., and Midland touched 80s. before 
closing 8s. 3d. higher at 76s. The 
finance houses slumped on banks’ per- 
sonal loans schemes, United Dominions 
Trust dropping 8s. to:102s. and Bow- 
maker 4s. to 27s. 3d. Despite the reaction 
steel shares made further gains on 
balance. 

Leading oil shares were quiet, but 
slightly firmer. Kaffirs had a good week. 
Uranium producers were supported, 
Dominion Reefs gaining 2s. 6d. to 15s. 
gd. Anglo American rose 3s. I}d. to 
157s. 6d., but gains among OFS mines 
were not fully held, President Brand 
rising 3s. 9d. to 60s. before easing to 
59s. Few changes occurred among 
copper mines, but Tronoh Tin strength- 
ened rod. to ros. 4$d. on the rise in 
dividend. Rubber plantations made per- 
sistent small gains. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





Price 
Aug. 


GUARANTEED 20, 
STOCKS 1958 | 


War Loan 3%....1955-59 98 33 
Funding 24%....1956-61, 9533 
Conversion 2%...1958-59 908° 

Exchequer 2%...... 1960 974% 
Exchequer 3% .«0«< 1960 9833 


Conversion 44%.....1962, 100 a “—% 


Exchequer 3%...1962-63 94% 


Conversion 4}3%..... 1963, 100} 100 43 


Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65, 89 


Funding 


Funding 


S%esvcee 1959-69, 813% | 
4% cose 1960-90) ssi{ 


Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70 78%* 
Exchequer 23}%..1963-64 90} 
Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67 82% | 
Savings Bds. 3% . 1965-75 


123 2} 
Exchequer 53%.. ..1966, 101;4* 101 %* 


Funding 3%..... 1966-68| 82% 
Victory 4%....0. 1920-76 924i* 
Conversion 34%..... 1969 85}* | 
Conversion 54%..... 1974 98} 


‘Treasury 34% ...1977-80 7642 | 


Treasury 33% ...1979-81 754¢ | 


Funding 54%....1982-84 1014 
Redemption 3%. .1986-96, 67} 


Funding 33%. .1999-2004 7343 
Consols 4% after Feb.1957| 754% 


Conv. 34% 


after Apr. 1961 68% 


Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 60 
Consols 23% eee ee 51? 


Treas. 24% 
Electric 43% .1967-69. 93% | 
Electric 3% ..1968-73 76} | 
Electric 3% ..1974-77  724* | 
Electric 44% .1974-79 85% | 


Br. 
Br. 
Br. 
Br. 


Br 


iAgric. Mortgage 5%.......-1959-89 


Australia 33% ...<cceceeeecdgoo-Oe 


Birmingham 5 %,. Kaeéesenetaee 
wa Africa BER snreseevens aa. 83 
hints ORME cascceetace 1977-81 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%. + 1934-2003: 
\New Zealand 4% .....e6. . -1976-7 

'S. Rhodesia 23% 1965- 

(German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). at 


| 
| 
War Loan 34% after 1952 68% | 


after Apr.1975 51% 


Electric 34% .1976-79 77% | 
Cea OH. ccaes 1969-72 86} 
. Gas 33% ....1969-71 821* 
5 COP De sade 1990-95 67} | 
. Transport 3% 1968-73 76} | 


. Transport 4% 1972-77 833 
. Transport 3% 1978-88 674} 
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CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 








Last Two 
Dividends ORDINARY 


(a) 


% % | Banxs & DISCOUNT | 
4a 5 6 Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.f{1) 3 
6 6 6 aBarclays Bank..... £1 
4 6 4a Barclays D.C.O. .. soole 
Tha 746. Chartered Bank... .£1! 
635 63a Lloyds Bank ...... £1) 
9b 9 a Midland Bank..... £1 
5 b 5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’..£1 
6}b 6ja Union Discount... .£1) 
INSURANCE. 
15 a 21%bCommercial Union 5/-| / 
40 a 60 bLegal & General ..5/-'133/9 
150 6 $20 a >” epee 5/-| 
41324¢41474c Prudential ‘A’ ....4/-|181/3 
BREWERIES, ETc. | 
SG 10 BOM vi cciccs ésena= 
4 123b Distillers......... 6/8) 
15 b| 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 


124c 





0 ee zfivedend, 


12} 






+ Tax free. 


) «| STOCKS 


17 6 Whitbread ‘A’ 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 

645 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 

4 a'British Motor..... 5/- 

6 b\Ford Motor ....... £1 


3 a Hawker oo £1) 
12$c Leyland Motors. .. .£1) 


15 b)Rolls-Royce....... 1 
8 cStandard Motor. . 
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Gen. Elect....| 63} | 63% 
7en. Motors. .| 43 43 
Goodyear ....{ 88 893 
21) ee 110} 111 
Int. Bus. M.. .|371} |3734 
4 Int'l. Nickel. .| 82 84% 
§ Int'l. Paper ..1105 (|107} 


£1 
.5/-| 
} Assumed average life approx. 9 


(c) Year’s dividend. — (d) Capital distribution of 1s. 6d. per share. 
(i) On 15% —(j) On 8%. 


18 8h'Crown Zeller. . 
§ Less tax at 8s. 6d 
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(e) To earliest date. 
(1) To latest date. 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 

% Steet & ENGINEERING 

62> Babcock & Wilcox. £1 49 
4 aDorman Long ..... 
10 bGuest Keen N’ fold. A 
t4 b Alfred Herbert ....f1 
1 bMetal Box ........ £1 
3 aStewarts & Lloyds. f1 
13 bSwan Hunter...... fl 

a United Steel....... {1 
190) Vickers ..... 2.0.4. £1 


ELECTRICAL 
5}a Assoc. Elec. Inds.. .£1 
845 Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 


14% Decca Record ....4/- 


15 cElect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
4 a English Electric ...£1 
635 General Electric ...{1 

TEXTILES 


| Nil a Bradford Dyers. aa Al 


63) Coats, J. & P. .....f1 
5 bCourtaulds........f 
5 a Lancashire Cotton. .£1 
13a\Patons & Baldwins. {1 
SuHops & STORES 

3 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
Tia Debenhams ..... 10/- 
25 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
223b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b United Drapery. . .5/- 
13}a oe Daacdae’ 5/- 


SHIPPIN 

1345 Brit. &Com'wealth10/- 
S OOOO . <6 ccccccch 
10 c\Furness Withy..... {1 
8 bP. & O. Deferred... .£1 

MISCELLANEOUS | 
30 ciAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/- 
6 b Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 
9 b Beecham ae .5/- 
8 b\Bowater Paper ....{£1 
8 DBr. Aluminium .... 
$10a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 
1730,B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 
4 a Br. Oxygen ....... 1, 4 
11 b Dunlop Rubber. .10/-! 


8 b\Imp. Chemical..... £1 
84a'Imp. Tobacco ..... £1) 4 
24a\J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1! 


83b,Monsanto Chem.. .5/- 
5 a\Ranks..........10/-! 
9 DIA. E. Reed........ 1) 
224c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 
44a\Tate & Lyle.......£1) 5 
74a\Tube Investments. £1 
5 aTurner & Newall...{1 
ae Unilever Ltd....... £1 


| 16 5|United Dominions. .£1 110/- 
; t10 b'United Molasses . 10/-| 32/3 


Om 
$10 b'British Petroleum. “i '100/ fas 


| t7 b|Burmah ..... waa ) 

174) Royal Dutch....20 f1.. £ 16 
| t1325\Shell ....... -£1141/ ow 183/ iy 
Lee 'Ultramar needed :10/- 


30 c’London Tin...... 4/- 


50 b:'President Brand ..5/-! 56, 9 
lga Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 16/- 


25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1 


3746 United Sua Betong.f1| 53/6 
60 a|Western Holdings .5/-'100/74 101/3 





New York Closing Prices $ 








Aug. | Aug. 

20 | 27 
DuPontdeNm.'194}* 195} 
Ford Moters..| 41% | 413 
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Mines, ETc. 

60 laeehenaian .10/- 154, 43 1157, 6 
+10 bCons. Tea & Lands. £1; 25/- | 25 
1236 Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1) 50/3 
120 6\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-|106/103)|106 
40 a Free State Geduld.5/-! 93 ‘13 | 93 


—_ ~ 
ODWONNO 


om | RSaccic 
ir 
— 
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aoocoonocw 


oo 


Sears Roe ‘buck 32 


U inion C arbid 106} 














(a) Interim dividend. 
(f) Flat yield. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade ..........cc000.. July 19th 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption Aug. 23rd 
Manpower Aug. 16th 
External Trade This week 
Financial Statistics This week 
Industrial Profits . July 19th 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe: 
Prices and Money Supply 
United States ..cccccccccccccsse 


This week 
Aug. 16th 


Aug. 23rd 
Aug. 9th 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued cif; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


Monthly averages 1957 1958 


1957 





{ 


1955 1956 


Food, drink and tobacco ........+e- 
Basic Materials .......<s<ccscovrssvees { 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ 


Manufactures 


Exports of UK produce : 
Total ° 


DA ANIACTAINES .. 00s cpscccccrceveees \ 


Re-exports 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : | 


VOLUME 


Dollar area—total 
i LS re 
e Canada 
Non-sterling OEEC countries 
Sterling area 


Exports : 


Dovlar area—total « <.s<cnescsiowsssis 
MSA iss cue eecwwawe ane i 


” 


i Canada 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... | 


Sterling area 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
ee ON Wi. co cach baa eee eee 
Non-sterling QEEC countries 
Sterling area 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 


imports : 


Sugar, unrefined 


Raw cotton (!) 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (!).... 
Kubber, natural and synthetic (4) ... 


BOMMIIDI since badesenncdsasnenase 
Woodpulp 
Crude petroleum 


Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers 
Woven piece-goods—cotton 

” »” 


Passenger cars and chassis 


mn. Ib. 
°000 tons 
|’000 stds. 


| ’000 tons 
mn. galls, 


| 


’000 tons 


mn.sq. yds 


‘000 sq. 
yds. 


| number 


Commercial vehicles and chassis. .... | 


Agricultural tractors 
Machinery—electrical.............. 


a other 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. 


(‘) Retained inports. 


| £’000 


8,965 | 


32,545 
11,656 
8,720 


5,158 
54,687 
4.422 


(7) Excluding teats trom January, L9d6. 


May 


| 











686 


9,107 | 
27,986 | 
10,506 

1.482 


9,028 


35,522 
10,214 
9,414 


5,602 
42,211 
5,219 


9,122 | 


41,612 | 
12,034 | 
10,828 


5,457 | 
45,925 | 
5,869 


8,177 


38,054 
10,423 
10,146 


6,318 
43,339 
5,091 | 


| 
5,314 

38,657 
4,948 


j 
| 


June 


(*) Average tor second quarter. 


June 











~ 
tb 


> 
wo 
pw 


10,989 


36,540 
10,069 
9,592 


6,023 
43,451 
5,605 


7,818 


47,892 
10,243 
10,155 


8,873 
10,484 


6,140 
44,991 
4,870 


45,215 


9 
37,327 | OS 


4,564 | 


(*) Average for third quartet. 


Month} 


calend: 


|, eee 
TIO 30. 
Ol... 


1958, Jar 
Fel 
Ma 
Ap 
Ma 


eee 
BOO sess 


1958, Jan 
» Feb 
Mar 

» Apr 
» May 


ieee 


1948... 
i ae 
POUT 0c 


1958, Jani 
» Feb 
Mar 
Apri 
May 


1958, Janu. 
» Febr 
”» Marc’ 
» April 
» May 

ees 

("‘) 1 
and may, 
*) Spec lj 
-Uxemb; 

(') Bizo) 
July, ~39. 









2ek 
6th 


3rd 
Oth 


81:5 
85-8 
44-0 
12-2 
39-8 


68-9 
27-5 
30-4 
86:9 


127-7 


7,958 


50,207 
11,386 
11,755 


6,614 
45,215 


quartet. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





| Austria | Belgium Denmark | France “a Greece | Ireland Italy — | Norway Sweden § Turkey Kinetoms 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 






































l ee ant 1 / 

WE. .ctsensew ee 54 | 87 82 79 | ea 52 70 | 62 70 | 70 | 90 | 69 83 

Wi ccssesueves 138 | 122 114 133 139 134 | 102 | 128 123 | 122 | 114 | 128 112 

DE haxceanesave | 146 123 117 145 147 145 102 | 138 | 126 126 | 118 | Poe 114 

{ 
1958, January.... 140 119 117 155 144 | 155 | 140 | 122 123 | 122 | ins } 113 
ebruary... 148 121 120 163 145 | 142 100°, 131 114 135 | 123 | ei 118 
> MAP o 000 | 147 118 123 | 160 146 | 155 141 124 131 | 125 | un 121 
4 PIM once | 155 | 117 120 | 164 | 152 | 150 138 | 124 | 116 | 127 | ka lll 
oo, MAY «ceca aie ‘ea 119 | 166 | 151 “a st 129 115 | 125 ai 114? 
| | { . 
VA OF EXTERNAL ADE (’) 

pee ee a | 000 mn. | mn. mn. mn. 000 mn.| =mn. | mn. | mn. mn. | mn. 

Monthly averages |schillings| francs | kroner francs | D. marks Leesan ae £ | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner lira | £ 
or } ' | ! | , ' ad 

alend: sf €6—hCOSM ~ a endl x —— 

calendar months IMPORTS (if) 

oe er nr ) pana ~ 5 any _ ponents 

Bsc vctennuwes 243 7,249 | 285 | 56-08 | 264 * 152 ¢ 11-36 70-36 | 414 | 310 413 64-2 | 168-0 

MR cist ecaeawee 2,110 13,635 | 755 | 162-12 | 2,315 | 1,159; 15-24 165- 34 | 1,180 | 721 | 953 95-1; 311-6 

Ps sscnene as es 2,445 14,302 | 782 | 187-16 | 2,624 1,312 | 15-40 188-88 | 1,300 | 759 | 1,046 92:7 | 328-5 

i | ' 1 } } 

1958, January.... | 2,341 13,318 | 888 216-01 2,692 | 1,389 14-81 | 160-88 | 1,179 | 738 | 1,225 81-8 | 312-5 
, February... | 2,151 12,267 | 685 194-05 2,387 1,184 15-39 | 162-87 1,090 | 720 955 60-0} 276-2 
~ Mare .656: 2,480 13,723 | 690 223-83 | 2,576 1,746 18-47 176-91 1,046 | 810 | 1,030 99-1 304-9 
a eee 2,308 13,638 | 760 211-27 | 2,397 1,340 17-47 162-75 | 1,144 | 815 | 979 88-4 | 298-8 

| a a 
Pre | 2,214 12,306 672 218-58 2,379 “ 17-43 164-51 | 1,152 914 1,043 106-3 | 293-88 
| | 
EXPORTS (f. 0. b.) 

a ncwe enw | 165 | 6,171 | 228 | 36-18 151 4 39* 4-11 | 47-99 | 226 | 172 |} 332 | 45-9 131-6 

eer 1,840 13,177 | 640 | 132-45 2,571 | 475 | 9-01; 111-74 | 906 | 460 | 839 71-2 264-3 

DO ese ccneeces 2,120 13,275 | 676 | 155-73 2,996 | 549 10-94 | 132-30 | 981 | 489 | 922 80-6 277-1 

1958, January.... 1,727 | 14,173 | 696 174-32 2,598 | 575 | 9-97 | 122-87 | 998 | 482 | 916 103-2 277-8 

| } | | | 
February... 1,876 | 12,466 | 651 | 173-75 2,954 457 | 9-67 | 124-87 | 914 411 | 748 82-8 265-4 
ip  ossws 2,092 12,976 | 746 186-16 | 3,076 556 11-91 | 132-15 | 1,012 | 471 708 | 69-2; 278-1 
= GEE xiwnacn 1,999 12.949 731 171-81 2,983 | 424 10-43 | 131-28 | 912 | 409 758 | 68-6 265-5 
« MAY scscuwe 1,933 12,941'% 718 159-91 | 3,012 | eed 11-51 | 130-66 1,015 423 978 63-4 287-3° 
a —_ BALANCE 
{ i | a | - ao 2e i | / oa ee 
| ee eee - 78 | —1,078 | — 57| —19:90| — 113 — 113) — 7-25} —22-37{ — 188) — 138) - 81 | — 18-3 — 36°4 
WOO aos wea — 270; — 458; — 115} —29-67; + 256, — 684) — 6-23 | —53-60|; — 274; — 261; — 114/ — 23-9] — 47-3 
MUR us casas — 325; — 1,027 | — 106; —31-43 + 372 | — 763} 4-46 — 56-58 — 319 270; — 124] — 12-1] — 51-4 
1 | j } | 

1958, January.... | — 614 + 855! — 192! —41-69,; — 94| — 814) — 4-84} —38-01} — 181} — 256| — 309] + 21-4 | — 34-8 
» February... | — 275; + 199! — 34 | —20-30; + 567|— 727| — 5-72} —38-00' — 176! — 309 } — 207 | + 22-8} — 10-9 
y March ..... — 388 — 747, + 56 —37:67 | + 500! —1,190; — 6-56} —44-76 | — 34! — 339} — 322!) — 29-9] — 26-7 
eee i- BWi- wi - 29 | —39°-46 | + 586! — 916] — 7:04| —31-47| — 232) — 406 | — 221) — 19-8 | — 33-4 
ere }— 281, + 635] + 46 | —58-67: + 633 wee — 5-92} —35-3) — i37| - @I — i — 42-9} — 6-4 

VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (?) (1953 = 100) 

ae ee IMPORTS 
1948 48 | 86 | 59 | 84 90 | 51 6a | n | 85 | 
Hd ocsescoeceec | | ne | “ve tj | 46 | 83 
|. One 195 136 | 128 | 142 171 156 | 93 125 | 153 128 | 136 | po 112 
WAR ieee neesxle 223 139 | 131 | 148 192 174 | 89 | 136 160 128 144 | a 116 
1938, January... 218 132 | 157 205; 18! | 18/ 153 125 | | | 120 
» February... 203 117 | 145 185| 166 | g9; 122| 142 122 150° | 107 
» March ..... 239 130 | 170 | 200 | 248 109 | 136 139 135 116 
7: 224 ‘sa | 159 | 188 | 197 104 | sa { 155 143 114 
eG ecko c0 218 | | pe 188 | ia aie ae 153 wes | 113" 
— L i cnsnsnscinidindbsetanpeniteidlieninmeninailisnaitids : hatannanmenitiin " “ 
aes ~~ 7 EXPORTS 

) ee ee - ane 

me Peaiaesieiaell 31 | 69 | 48 | 48 ian - | 66 | 66 34 70 | 69 | 55 | 80 
a reek neeeves 160 | 136 | 120 120 165 117 | 98 147 130 133 128 | ees 119 
PR gicce or 185 | 133 | 129 132 188 139 | 117 155 136 133 138 | “a 121 
1958, January... 159 128 Pe 134 161 157 105 | 143 148 | 138 = 121 
» February... 164 | 122 | “a 134 182 | 118 | 102 | 147 137 | 121 119¢| Ss 116 
” March Pied 188 | 126 | a 141 195 | 139 126 | 162 | 150 130 | | 118 
2: ee 179 | ses a 130 186 | 113 109 | a 133 | lll aaa 116 

May...___. ete lm ae mm) on m4 a see I 12512 
| | | | | ! 
- (') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
e Nanufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 


"ll ea trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 
xemiburg, 


: ona . y Belgium includes 
() Bi Italy includes Trieste. (3) New drachma introduced Mav 1, 1951 {1 new drachma= 1,000 old drachmas). 
Zonal ar 


(*4) Thousand million drachmas, 


oe ea. (*) Average for first quarter. (7) June, 114. *) June, 291-8; July, 325-6. *) June, 223-7: July, 285-8. - ,-68-1; 
July,-39-8, (11) June, 108. (2) June, 97. (8) June, 11,862. v3 _ si = —— 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET ! 


For the week ended August 23, 1958, there was an 
*“ above-line’”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £6,354,000 compared with a deficit of 
£42,628,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £5,460,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line ”’ of 
{4,248,000 leaving a total deficit of £280,092,000 | 
compared with £293,112,000 in 1957-58. 


PANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


aaaseenarene een eeaneee ee ii a ee 
Aug. 28, | Aug. 20, 


oO change was made by the discount 1953 1958 


N market in its common bid at the | 
Treasury bill tender on Friday of last | 
week. Total applications for the un- 
changed allotment of £250 million con- 
tinued at £437 million, and the allotment 
rate of applications at the minimum 


Aug. 217, 


(£ million) 1958 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept... . 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities. . 


2,021- 
0- 
Gold coin and bullion. 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ...... 
ere 
Death Duties..... 
Stamps ........ 
Profits Tax, E PT § 


Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


Total Inland Rev.. 


Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs and 
Excise 


Motor Duties ..... 


PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences 


Esti- 
mate, 


1958-59 


2312,500 
163,000 
163,500 

56,250 


| 275,000 





Sundry Loans .... | 
Miscellaneous..... | 


Aug. 24, | Aug. 


| 
April 1, | April 1, 


1957, 
to 


1958, 
to 
23, 


1957 1958 


508,606 
32,500 
78,200 | 
27,600 


544,170 
32,600 
72,400 
21,600 


87,900 | 109,800 
110) 


734,916 780, 640 


70 


480, 117 510, 102 


385,100) 389,375 


865,277 | 899,477 


19,794} 21,207 
2,800 
6,900 

14,176 

” 006 


7,600 
13,060 
24,620 


Week | Week 

ended | ended 
Aug. | Aug. 
2 i 623, 
1957 | 1958 


| 


| 
24,761 20,677 
700 900 
3,100 2,800 
1,300, 1,200 | 
5,500, 7,600 | 


35,361 33,177 | 
24,232 24,684 
18,625 16,420 


42,857 41,104 


“182 952 | 


a1 ,200 15, 233 


market bid declined further, from 32 to 
28 per cent; individual bids at higher 
prices appear to have brought the market’s 
total allotment to some 35 per cent. The 
average rate of discount on all bills rose 
by 1d., to £3 14s. 64d. At yesterday’s 
tender, the offer was stepped up by. £20 
million. 


One important element in the check to 
the fall in London rates has been 
the rise of rates in America, and 
this has been further in evidence this 
week. The Treasury bill rate in New York 
rose again, from 1.90 per cent to 2.16 per 
cent, and two more Reserve Banks, Dallas 
and Atlanta, have followed San Francisco 
in raising their re-discount rates from 12 
to 2 per cent. By contrast, the National 
Bank of Belgium has reduced its rate by 
a further } per cent, to 35 per cent. 


Business in Lombard Street has been 
modest. Rates on October and early 


Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department: 
| Deposits : 

Public accounts 
Bankers 

Others 


Securities : 
Government 


“ Proportion ’ 


| * Government debt 


on August 13, 1958. 





Discounts and advances... 


Banking department reserve. 


is £11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2, 100 tuillion from £2, 150 milion 


OC WER OW NAWWO 
OA AAWONMN AASS 


capital £14,553,000 


TREASURY BILLS 


*Date of —— 
Tender 
Offered 


Applied 
for 


Amount (£ million) 


Allotted 


Three Months’ Bills 


Allotted 


at Max 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Rate* 


November maturities have continued at | Aus. 23| 220-0 | 363: 220-0 81 
3i2 per cent and 3{5 per cent ranged up 

to 35 and 3g per cent. The Bank gave 
fairly large special help to the market on 
Wednesday; on Monday very small 
borrowing was needed at Bank rate. 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest. . | 695,000 
Payments toN. Ire- | 

land Exchequer. | 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... 


265,148 268,459] 5,030 6,977 
260- 


260- 


412- 
416- 


73,000] 23,546; 25,308 
10,000 4,255 3,996 
4292,85911523,440 1554,690 


260- 
260- 


96 
96 
70,300 74,130 
75,330 81,107 

410 


270- 
270 
260- 
250- 


445- 
413- 
414- 
420- 


270 

270- 
260- 
250- 


94 
90 
85 
85 


Me Gkaconbsoke 





\5070,859 816,389 1852,453 


Sinking Funds.... | 38,000 11,291 11,660 480 


LONDON MONEY RATES 260 
240: 
240- 
240- 


413: 
452- 
424- 
449- 


240- 
240- 
240 

240- 


83 
80 
84 
83 


** Above-line ” 
Deficit 


“ Below-line ”’ 


oe or 


112,810 117,509 
180,302 162,58 


4 6, Bank rate (from 5%) 
& - 354 14/8, 58). 
3142.179 4,248 | Deposit rates (max.) 
neg Bank ; 
Discount houses . . 


Discount rates 

Bank bills: 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


240- 
250 
250- 
250- 


240- 
250 
250- 
250 


80 
77 
74 
14 


467- 
437- 
437- 


Total Surplus or Deficit* . 293,112, 280,092 47,639 10,602 


—_—_ 
| 

988) 8,663 

1,300} 5,100 


463| 1,678 j 
1,620} 1,290 | 


COooOo COOS SCSOSOO CO 


1 
8 
3 
8 
468-9 
9 
8 
4 


| Money 
Dav-to-Dav 23 
Treas. bills 2 months 3% 
3 months 3t 
* At immediate notice 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates . 
Detence Bonds. ; 
Premium Savings Bonds. 


| Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


96,887 

1,800 
— 6,561 
30,220 


112,953 
28,700 
21,382 
26,035 


cea iia aac aaa aia aia 
* On August 22nd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 ls i 
secured 28 per cent, higher tenders being 


allotted in ful 
The offer this week was for £270 mn. 


| 
*TIncluding net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund | 
of £16 mn. in 1957 and 1958. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


FLOATING DEBT Market Rates: Spot 


(£ million) August 27 August 21 August 22 | 


| " 
August 23 August 25 | August 26 August 2 
Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills 
. Advances 


United States $... 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 

Swiss Fr. .. 
Belgian Fr 


3-2-803 |2-80%, 
2-71 2-72 § 2-72 i 
1173$ | 11713-1172 = 11715 
112-213 12-20}-12-21 12-203 
139-024 139-00 139-00- 
139-075 139-05 133-5 
10-57% 10-563-10-57 10-56}-10°5 
11-704 11-693-11-70 11-69}-11 04 
80-40 80-30-80-40 80-30-80: 
1740 | 1739}-17393 17383-1734 
14-443 14-44. 14-441 14-434 aS 
19-348, 19-34} -19- 344 19-333-19-34 19-353-19-338 19-33} 19'S 
20-004'20-00} -20-00$ 20-004-20-004 20-004-20-003 20- 004-20 


One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ 3 ie. bm S g-}c. pm fs —}c. pm &-}e. pm 
Canadian $ pm fs — iC. % -®C. pm *#-—&c. pm fi - ic. pm 
1 


2-80 % 2-80} 


2-72 fh ~ 


Total 
Floating 
Debt 


| 
|. 
| Tender | 


Date 
Public 
Depts 


-, Bank of 
Tap England 139: “On 

139-124 
10-573 -10-573 10-573 

}-11-7035 11-70% 
80°30-80-40 80-30 
17403-1741 17404 
14-44-14-441 14-441 
19-343-19- 342 19 343 
20-00} 20-004 20-00} 


Neen nn nn TEE EIEnE IIE 


1957 
Aug. 24 


139-10 

10-574 10-578 
11-70% 11-698 
80°40 80-30 
17403 17394 
14-443 14-444 


Dutch Gld 

W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. .. 
Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish kr 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


-10- 573 10-57} 
11-703 11- 704 
80-40 80-30 
1741 1740 
14-443 14-44} 


1,751-5 


1958 
May 24 
» 1 


1,510-3 
1,460: 


ao 


June 7 1,49% 
14 a ; 
21 1, 

oo ~~ 
4,853-4 


A 


French Fr. : 2 "5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 
Swiss Fr.... rei ; 2} -ljc. pm 2-lkec. pm ?-l}c. pin 1j-ljc. pm 
Selgian Fr..... ; pm-par | ; pm. par ts pmi—par *h pm par th pur-par 
Dutch Gld.... ic. pm ic.pm | 1f-{c. pm 1-fc. pm 1-fc. pm 
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5,091 


1,643- 
1,569- 
1,589- 
1,630: 


5,085- 
5,030- 
5.069- 
5,064- 


Sooo ooo 


Sans 


Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 250/04 250/- 250/34 250/5t 
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Keep up to date ..< 


with the help of either of these two 
informative monthly publications. Trade 
Trends summarises the latest state of 
trade throughout South, Central and East 


Africa; The Standard Bank Review gives a 





detailed survey of economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions in those territories. 
If you have business interests there, we invite 


you to apply to the Secretary for free copies. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


I0 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 Almost 800 branches and agencies throughout 
South, Central and East Africa. 
















LAID ON 





“|| ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED TROWEL 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 There is no safer, 

Augu salle , more solid invest- 
— Established 1824 ment than in bricks 
| ni ah and mortar. Over 
TA 2h the pastcenturythe 

12-1172 e * 
3 i 1-2 Halifax Building 
2 The Finest Service eure 
| 5 5 for a tradition of security — based 

Oe on a sound financial policy and 
te it ‘ “ All elasses of Insurance an acute sense of responsibility 
17383 for every £1 invested. It is a 
4-434 i , lca ran aa tradition which will safeguard 
9-334 19:5 ; Je ree . our investment too ! 
0-00} 204 REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT , 

TIC TWITE e4t0 The Regular Savings Department is 
ite? THE UNITED KINGDOM ideal for smaller savings. Interest 
bas THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND —eeeeeee 
lj lt ss ~ 7 y _ » _ » ; 

4 pin-p ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
thie HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
1p a The Company undertakes the duties of HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
Lo pun-pat Executor and Trustee London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 
oi Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
250, > 








are your 
pensions 


balanced too? 


Benefit or burden ? 
Great understanding is needed 
to give a scheme balance, 
to apply the right principles 
to given cases. There 
seems to be a growing trend 
towards consulting HS &B... 


HOBBS SAVILL & BRADFORD 


(PENSIONS) LTD. 


Should we write for information Roger? 


A very sound move 


29/30 St. James's St., London, S.W.1 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 7151 


Lancaster House, Newhall St., Birmingham, 3 
Telephone: Central 4868/9 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 30, 1958 


PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London Telex : London 28521 


Enquiries relating 1o E1rt should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp.. 85 Merrion Square. Dublin. Eire. 
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UDDEHOLMS AKTIEBOLAG 


(UDDEHOLM, SWEDEN) 


INCREASE IN SALES OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PLANT AT GOTA 


At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Uddeholms Company on May 31st the follow- 
ing survey of the Company’s activities during 
1957 was presented by the Board and the 
Managing Director: 


MAIN ACTIVITIES 


Uddeholm is situated in the West of 
Sweden and its main activities are based on 
the traditional raw materials of the province— 
iron ore, forests and water power. The Com- 
pany’s activities comprise: manufacture of 
iron and steel, hot-rolled and forged, cold- 
rolled and drawn; sponge-iron ; ferro-man- 
ganese, ferro-alloys ; rolled and drawn tubes ; 
hard metal ; carriage and other springs ; wire 
ropes, etc. ; sawn and planed timber ; sulphate 
and sulphite pulp with by-products ; paper 
and paper products; electrochemical products. 


The Company’s main activities are centred 
on the mines at Persberg, Nordmark, Taberg, 
etc. the sponge-iron works at Persberg, the 
steel works at Hagfors, Nykroppa, Degerfors, 
the cold-rolling mills at Munkfors, the tube 
mills at Storfors, the wire-rope mill at Blom- 
backa, the saw mill, pulp mills, paper mill, 
electrochemical factories, etc., at Skoghall, 
and the pulp mill at Gota. 


The sales organisation of Uddeholms com- 
prises sales offices and service plants in 
several countries in Europe and America— 
Birmingham, London, Paris, Brussels, Dussel- 
dorf, Solingen, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Copen- 
hagen, New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Mexico City, Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
Uddeholms is also represented by agents in 
almost every country in the world. 


The head office and administrative centre 
of the Company is at Uddeholm, Sweden. 


INCREASED SALES OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


The total 1957 income of Uddeholm cor- 
responded roughly to the figures for the pre- 
ceding year. There was an increase of about 
Kr 11 million in the sales of steel pro- 
ducts, but the sales of products from the 
forest industry side were correspondingly 
lower. The reason for this is the cut in 
production and sales that resulted from the 
plant at Géta being destroyed by a landslide 
in the beginning of June. At Skoghall there 
was an increase in the production of pulp 
and paper. 


The total number employed by the Com- 
Pany and its wholly owned Swedish subsi- 
diaries during 1957 was 15,613 and salaries 
and wages amounted to Kr 175 million. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


1956 1957 
Electric power, 1,000 
Whe haceueWenuscenes 709,000 818,000 
imber from own forests, 

OCC cic ciccseecs 5,271,000 24,314,000 
Eee OFG, COND i. cic cece 93,721 84,246 
So omite, Fe 15,285 14,755 
— billets, tons ....... 156,166 151,489 
inished steel, tons ..... 96,905 96,404 
awn timber, standards. . 23,297 23,508 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Sulphate pulp, tons ..... 69,601 71,813 
Sulphite pulp, tons...... 102,151 81,208 
| ee 47,316 50,385 


The invoice value of the Uddeholm group 
amounted to: 


1956 1957 

Kr.mn. Kr.mn. 

Iron and steel products.. 292-5 313-3 
Forest industry products 199-8 188-4 
Other products ........ 36-6 32-0 
WOE bnciwcessaeiaes 528-9 533-7 


IRON AND STEEL SALES 


A satisfactory number of orders was on 
hand at the beginning of the year although 
a reduction in the flow of orders was evident 
in the early part of 1957. This became par- 
ticularly noticeable later with regard to 
commercial tubes, mainly due to greatly 
increased imports at low price. The number 
of orders on hand for cold rolled steel and 
stainless sheet was also reduced during the 
year, while for other types of steel it was 
good. The same can be said for UDDIA 
sintered carbide tipped rock drills and tools. 
The market has not allowed the increase in 
prices which would have been justified by 
the continued increase in production costs. 


FOREST INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


For timber a steady price level was main- 
tained throughout the year. The unusually 
mild winter led to a somewhat higher con- 
sumption than expected in the principal 
purchasing countries, despite the restrictive 
influence of import and credit controls. 


The stability that was such a prominent 
feature of the pulp market in 1956 did not 
continue in 1957. For viscose cellulose con- 
ditions were generally satisfactory up to the 
closing months of the year, when some 
buyers felt obliged to postpone quite con- 
siderable deliveries until 1958. 


The paper market was satisfactory during 
the first half of 1957 but weakened later on, 


even if prices remained more or less 
unchanged. 
Uddeholm increased its sales of CMC 


(carboxy methyl cellulose) and of electro- 
chemical products. This was due to intensi- 
fied export sales. 


NEW PLANT AT GOTA 


On June 7, 1957, a landslide destroyed the 
biggest part of the Uddeholm sulphite mill 
at Gota. It has been decided to build a 
mill for mechanical pulp in its place, and 
this new plant will be in production during 
1959. 


FORESTRY PRODUCTS 


About 24,300,000 cu ft were taken from 
about 700,000 acres of the Company’s own 
forests, although the whole of the new growth 
was not utilised. 


Under the Company’s Reforestation scheme 
about 18} million young fir trees from our 
own nurseries were planted where the old 
trees had recently been cut. 


WATER POWER, ETC. 


During the year 818 million kWh—against 
709 million kWh the year before—were pro- 
duced by the Company’s own power stations. 


The construction of a new hydro-electric 
plant that will eventually have a capacity 
of 130,000 kW has been started in co-opera- 


tion with another industry in the neighbour- 
hood. 


The Fire Insurance value for Uddeholm’s 
plants and buildings amounts to Kr 756 
million, 


GROSS PROFIT 


The total gross profit was Kr 67.6 million. 
The book value of the stock rose by Kr 9 
million but the stock reserve on the whole 
remained unchanged. Stock valuation con- 
tinued at about 30 per cent. The Profit and 
Loss Account includes the following items: 


Kr. mn. 

1956 1957 
ee 29-3 34-0 
WUNOROSE CEG. coc cccccsen 5:7 4-8 
Wad ceceiutenicuwe 22-3 8-7 
Investment Reserve ..... 5-0 5-0 
Pension Fund........... 1-0 10-0 
CU CUOS Sicccececnces 17-0 17-0 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET IN Kr.mn. 


Current Assets : 31/12/1956 31/12/1957 

Cashat bank,ownbonds 50-5 51-9 

Receivables fromclients, 
subsidiaries, etc..... 80- 1-7 

— 130-8* —— 133-6 

Inventories 


and con- 
tract purchases..... 73-6 82-3 
204-4 215-9 
Blocked reserve for 
investment. ........ 2-0 4-0 
Fixed Assets : 
Deferred charges, 
clients and subsidiaries 19-5 22-1 
Shares in subsidiaries... 10-0 15-0 
Construction in pro- 
gress and advances to 
contractors ........ 6°5 5-0 
Ships, machinery, equip- 
ment, power lines... 52-0 63-5 
Houses, industrial build- 
ings, real estate .... 98-1 101-7 
— 186-1 ——— 207-4 
392-5 427-2 
Liabilities <unina muah 
and Capital : 
Liabilities :— 
Accounts payable... 45-4 57-8 
Debentures ........ 30-5 27-0 
Loans and pension 
GU ec ceandwacdte 62-1 79-2 
— 138-0 —— 164-0 
Investment reserves. 11-5 16-5 
Capital : 
Share capital....... 165-0 165-0 
Legal reserve ...... 35-0 35-0 
Unappropriated sur- 
DR vcisadncceed 43-0 46-8 
392-5 427-3 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The Board and the Managing Director 
proposed that the profit for the year of 
Kr 17 million, and the balance of profits 
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remaining from previous years of Kr 
29,839,781, should be allocated as follows: 


To shareholders, a dividend of Kr. 8 
per share against Coupon No. 64 
(equivalent to 4-3 per cent of the 
Concern’s own Capital) 

Carried forward to new account... 


13,200,000 
33,639,781 


The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board were 
adopted, 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE UDDEHOLM 

GROUP 

(Summary) 
31/12/1956 
Kr.mn. % 


157-1 28 
113-1 20 


270°2 48 283-7 48 


»s 45 53 -1 
280-4 51 301-5 51 


554-5 100 591-1 100 


31/12/1957 
Kr. mn. % 


154-9 26 


Assets : 
Current assets :-— 
Cash and receivables 
Inventories 


Blocked reserve for 
investment 
Fixed assets 


Liabilities 
and Capital : 
Liabilities :-— 
Current liabilities .. 
Fixed liabilities 


66-1 12 
165-7 30 


231-8 42 


79-7 13 
182-0 31 


261-7 44 
21-5 4 


Investment reserves. 16-5 3 

Canital :-— 
Share capital 
Legal reserves 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplus 
Net profit 


165-0 
50-0 
42-9 
33-6 
16-4 


307-9 52 
591-1 100 


165-0 
49-3 
44-3 
29-6 
18-0 


306-2 55 
554-5 100 


128-8 22. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
IBE LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF NEW 
AND ESTABLISHED FRODUCTS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
IBE Limited was held on August 25th at 
Slough, Mr Robert Montgomerie (the chair- 
man) presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 


After charging Taxation and all other 
expenses, and after deducting the amount 
attributable to Minority Shareholders in 
Subsidiary Companies, Net Profits are 
approximately £8,700 lower than the corre- 
sponding figure for the preceding year. 
However, with the provisions made in 
previous years and the improvement in our 
liquid position, your Directors feel justified 
in maintaining the Ordinary Dividend at 
last year’s rate of 10 per cent. 


In my last Statement, I referred to the 
difficulty being experienced in the marketing 
of our Bituminous Road Emulsions. This 
persisted during the year, but of recent 
months there has been a slight improvement 
which we are hopeful will continue. The 
special Road Emulsions continue to develop 
satisfactorily and are now making a consider- 
able contribution to sales. 


The section of our business concerned 
with the manufacture and sale of specialised 
building materials has continued to show a 
steady improvement. These products, 
which include anti-corrosives, adhesives, 
concrete additives, jointing compounds and 
a variety of materials for the treatment of 
roofs, floors and walls, are proving increas- 
ingly popular and it is hoped that their use 
will become still more widespread as a result 
of an extensive advertising campaign which 
is now being undertaken. 


DOWTY GROUP LTD. 


CHELTENHAM 


Extracts from Sir George Dowty’s 
Statement to Shareholders 


Dowty Group’s Record Year 


The year under review is record for both turnover and profits. 


Output of landing gear and other equipment supplied for military 
and civil aircraft continues at high level. 


Extensive development of new products for improved mechan- 


isation in the mines. 


Developments for British Railways modernisation. 
Mass production of Dowty hydraulic equipment, under licence, 


in many countries. 


New equipment for nuclear power stations. 


Group Profits 

Taxation 

Available Profits ‘i 
Fixed Assets at Book Value 
Capital and Reserves... —... 


Dividend for year: 1 


Increase on 
previous year 


£366,850 
£230,700 
£136,150 

£55,426 
£649,839 


Year 
1957-1958 


£2,018,430 
£1,089,958 
£928,472 
£2,389,780 
£4,778,711 
2% Net 
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In South Africa, the consistent growth of 
our Associated Company has been most 
satisfactory. During the past year, turnover 
again reached a new level which was achieved 
partly by an increase in the demand for 
established lines and partly by an extension 
of business into new markets. 


The operations of our Subsidiary Com- 
pany in Pakistan have been handicapped by 
the difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies 
of essential raw materials, but we are hopeful 
that this problem will shortly be overcome. 


The Paint Section of our Group shows a4 
small but encouraging improvement in both 
sales and profits. As you are no doubt aware, 
the Paint Industry is one of the most com- 
petitive industries in the country, and it 
speaks well for the quality of our products 
that in these circumstances we have been 
able to make some progress. 


Our hopes with regard to the Fibre Board 
Mill at Syston have not yet been realised 
and results for the past year proved most 
disappointing. However, the position is being 
watched closely. 


It will be recalled that our Quarrying 
operations in Oxfordshire had, for some time, 
been carried on in difficult circumstances, 
Consequently, when a suitable opportunity 
arose during the year, the plant of the 
Oxford Quarrying Company Limited was 
disposed of at a figure substantially in line 
with book values. 


Reports which have been received con- 
cerning the various activities of the Group 
since the close of the year, give every in- 
dication of a slight, though not radical, 
improvement, and whilst at this early stage 
any forecast would be extremely rash, | 
feel that the future may be faced with 
confidence. 


The report was adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
STORES LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of the Inter- 
national Tea Company’s Stores Limited, 
will be held on September 16th, in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr William 
Bolwell: 


Last year I forecast good prospects for the 
then current year but I anticipated intensified 
competition and further unavoidable increases 
in expenses. This forecast has proved accul- 
ate and I am pleased to be able 1 
report that for the third consecutive year sub- 
stantially increased turnover has enabled us 
to produce a record Group Trading Profit. 
The increase in trading profit is no less than 
£294,558, bringing the total up to £2,446,925, 
although in considering these figures 
must be borne in mind that the trading 
period of the International Company and 0 
certain subsidiaries to May 3, 1958, consisted 
of 53 weeks as compared with 52 weeks last 
year. 

The increasingly keen competition has pfe- 
cluded any improvement in margins of gr0ss 
profit and the improved trading profit has 
been achieved by concentrating on selling 4 
greater quantity of goods to a larger number 
of customers. These remarks apply not only 
to the Parent Company but equally to sub- 
sidiaries, each of which according to its siz 
and capacity has helped in producing these 
record figures. I am pleased also to report 
that our factories have materially contributed 
to the improved results, particularly in so fat 
as our bakery products are concerned. 
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After providing for taxation and for 
minority interests, the Consolidated Net 
Profit amounts to £771,410 for the 53 weeks, 
an increase of £99,847. We propose a final 
dividend of 14 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, making 19 per cent, as compared with 
17} per cent for the preceding year. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Your directors consider it desirable that 
the issued capital of the company should be 
brought more into line with reality. They 
accordingly recommend that reserves to the 
extent of £3,100,000 be capitalised and 
applied in payment up in full of Ordinary 
shares to a like nominal amount and that such 
new shares be distributed among the 
Ordinary stockholders on the basis of one new 
share of a nominal value of 5s. for each 
5s. Ordinary stock unit held at the close of 
business on July 31, 1958. 


During the year under review we opened 
or converted to self-service a further 55 
branches and by the end of 1958 we shall 
possess nearly 200 such establishments. We 
have also carried out improvements to many 
other branches and have completed the 
building of a new regional warehouse at Ash- 
ford, Kent. Improvements have also pro- 
ceeded at our Head Office at Mitre Square, 
which was built before any of us was born 
and was originally a warehouse. In addition 
to providing better working conditions, we 
are actively engaged in the modernisation of 
clerical systems with a view to effecting 
economies and improving efficiency. 


The slashing of prices and disregard of 
price maintenance is spreading and in some 
areas is developing into a cut-price war. The 
possible effects of this development on trad- 
ing profits cannot be ignored but we are 
watching the position closely and _ shall 
make adjustments to our selling policy as 
and when considered advisable. Healthy 
competition can be a stimulant, and we are 
as keen as any to assist in reducing the cost 
of living. 


W. E. SYKES LIMITED 


(Machine Tool Manufacturers) 


LORD TREFGARNE ON THE 
AMERICAN TARIFF 


Lord Trefgarne, presiding at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Company at Manor 
Works, Staines, on August 25th said: 

The net profit before tax for the year to 
April 30th last, was £253,030, as compared 
with £270,647 for the previous year. The 
recommended dividend of 20 per cent on 
the Ordinary shares remains the same. In 
wew of the rather unfavourable conditions 
that prevailed, especially for our subsidiary 
companies in the USA and Canada, the 
result might be regarded as adequate. Con- 
ditions generally, ‘however, have recently 
shown some improvement, and our present 
order book is quite satisfactory. 


Expenditure on technological developments 
and efforts to increase our business on the 
American continent constitute the main 
foundations on which the future expansion 
of the business depends and we continue to 
make substantial expenditure in these fields. 
A strengthening of our selling organisation 
in the United States will be undertaken as 
Warranted by prospects of business. Sales of 
our machines to some leading manufacturers 
im the USA encourage us to expect a good 
Tesult there. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF 


Since the circulation of my statement to 
the shareholders, we have noticed with 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


ANOTHER PROGRESSIVELY 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Globe Telegraph and Trust Company 
Limited, was held on August 22nd in 
London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG (the chair- 
man) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


We have had another successful year. Our 
earnings before taxation are £90,476 higher 
at £943,219. Taxation is consequently greater 
at £425,739, an increase of £43,303 so that 
the net earnings for the year amount to 
£517,480, about 15 per cent on the Com- 
pany’s capital against 13.63 per cent last year. 
Out of the year’s earnings we are again pay- 
ing dividends equivalent to six pence per 5s. 
unit of stock. 


The amount invested in quoted holdings 
has increased by £358,386 to £9,544,096, 
whilst for unquoted holdings, which amount 
to £2,381,848 the increase is £27,162. At 
£17,405,955 the market value represents an 
appreciation of no less than 82 per cent over 
book value. 


Referring to the distribution of investments 
and to the variations which have taken place 
during the year both in classification and 
geographical distribution, Sir Edward said: 
Apart from the effect of the somewhat greater 
depreciation attributable to investments in 
“oil” and to Canadian Investments generally, 
the major variations are due to the remark- 
able manner in which the shareholdings in 
other Investment Trusts have, like our own 
shares, maintained their value, and to our 
taking-up our entitlement of further shares 
recently issued by way of rights by Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) Limited. I think this 
experience in our own portfolio which com- 


prises over 500 separate holdings, shows very 
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clearly the benefit the small investor also may 
derive from purchasing shares in a well 
established, and well managed, Invesiment 
Trust. 


INVESTMENT BY INSTALMENTS 


I look forward to the time—and I hope it 
is not too far distant—when the banks will 
extend their newly acquired interests in hire 
purchase finance to cover the purchase of 
investment trust company shares, and for 
that matter, the shares of other leading 
companies. In making this suggestion I 
am not for one moment proposing to by-pass 
the Stock Exchange for which I have the 
greatest admiration. 


We are recommending for your acceptance 
the capitalisation of a portion of the Reserves 
to provide for the issue of “free” shares. 
In addition we are again affording you the 
opportunity to acquire further shares in the 
Company at approximately half the present 
market price of the existing Stock. 


I do not think it is necessary for me to 
reiterate my confidence in the future of your 
Company. This is plainly demonstrated by 
the proposals to give away to you two million 
shares and to give you also the opportunity 
of acquiring another two million shares on 
most favourable terms. As on previous occa- 
sions when our issued capital has been 
increased, I have every hope of being able 
to maintain the present 10 per cent dividend 
on the whole of the ordinary stock, unless, of 
course, unforeseen circumstances beyond our 
control should intervene. If you retain these 
shares, as I hope you will, then they, in 
turn, will gather, in snowball fashion, any 
offers of future “Scrip” and/or “ Rights ” 
issues. In the meantime, of course, there is 
every reason to think that you should be able 
to continue to draw a 10 per cent dividend 
on your enlarged holding. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and at the subsequent extraordinary 
general meeting the proposed scrip issue was 
sanctioned, 


interest the continued efforts of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association to obtain 
an increase in the tariff against imported 
machine tools. We understand perfectly 
that the Association is obliged to try and 
protect its members from all foreign com- 
petition, especially in the extremely unlikely 
event that foreign competition should become 
a serious threat to its own industry, and it 
will always be necessary to sell our products 
in the USA under the disadvantage of a 
tariff. But the American Import Duty on our 
gear cutting tools is already 30 per cent and 
on our gear cutting machines, with one ex- 
ception, 20 per cent. In addition, despite 
the fact that the Customs officials give what 
help they can, there are administrative and 
other barriers for us and for other exporters 
to overcome in that market. Hence it is not 
surprising that in the year 1957 the total 
imports of machine tools into the USA from 
all sources reached only £10 million, whereas 
total American machine tool exnorts reached 
£38 million, and would undoubtedly be 
much higher were it not for the extreme 
shortages of American currency in many 
countries, including Britain. 

There are always, of course some sections 
of opinion in the United Scates which regard 
the importation of even trifling quantities of 
manufactured goods into that country as 
unnatural in principle and intolerable in 
practice. But fortunately the policy of the 
United States is not decided by sectional 
opinion alone, and there are strong business 
interests there which are fully aware of the 
vital necessity of dollar exports for the 
economy of European countries. In any case, 
the Sykes group, through its subsidiary 


Sykes Machine & Gear Corporation, will plug 
away for a share of the American market, 
well knowing that the American user will 
find its machines, in quality and maintenance 
service, at least equal to anything that our 
American competitors can offer. 


LIQUID POSITION 
SATISFACTORY 


Lord Trefgarne stated that the Company’s 
machine tool importing subsidiary and the 
Australian branch continue to make satis- 
factory profits. The liquid position of the 
Group remains satisfactory. An improved 
Apprentice Training Scheme is being es*ab- 
lished and the Company has expressed prac- 
tical appreciation of the loyalty and efficiency 
of its executive, supervisory and clerical staff 
by establishing a non-contributory pension 
scheme. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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BUSINESS PERSONAL 


AND 
9/- a line. 


NVITATION TO JOIN GROUP serious business men 
studying possibilities and prospects mew finance and 
consulting company.—Write Box 1010. 
XPORTERS would like to contact manufacturers who 
have suitable products for overseas markets.—Box 


009. 
EPUTABLE MARKET-RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 
who have previously carried out research for the 
Iron Castings Trade and who are prepared to investigate 
a specialised field in this trade should contact Box 1007. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT 
FOR FOUR TO TEN YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


‘AR. ANNUAL CONTRACT RENTAL. 
AUSTIN /MORRIS/WOLSELEY SALOONS 
FOR FULL TARIFF WRITE: 
VINCENTS OF YEOVIL, LTD., COURT ASH, YEOVIL. 
{RED businessmen take note! Here’s an unfailingly 
fine recipe for easing away that life’s-a-struggle 
feeling. Sink into an armchair and sip superb El Cid 
Sherry. Gone the jaded outlook. : 
INOCULARS.—Zeiss, Ross, Leitz—City Sale & 
Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, E.C.2. - 
ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES. TELEPHONES for 
work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental—Communication Systems, Ltd. TEMple 
Bar 4506. 


Invest with the 


MORLEY CORPORATION 


in Trustee Securities without cost. 
53 per cent for 2, 3 or 4 years. 
54 per cent for 5, 6 or 7 years. 


Apply Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, Morley, Yorks. 


4 MEN DIRECTORSHIPS held by M.P.s listed and 
1,05 Classified in Business Background of M.P-.s, 
ed. by Andrew Roth: 10s. to Parliamentary Profile Services, 
Ltd., 34 Somali Road, London, N.W.2. 
= HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 
a whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 


EDUCATIONAL 


9/- a line. 


~ THE POLYTECHNIC, 


Regent Street, W.1 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Term commencing September 22, 1958 

DAY COURSES: 

Work Study. 

Work Simplification in the Office. 

Modern Incentive Schemes. 

European Common Market. 

Restrictive Trade Practices. 

The Social Skills of Management, 

Effective Speaking. 

Report Writing. 

Chairmanship and Committee Work. 

Management Accounting. 

Management of Sales Organisations. 

Problems of Marketing Policy. 

Financial Background for Policy Making. 

Commercial and Industrial Forecasting. 

Presentation of Accounting Information. 
EVENING COURSES: 

Intermediate Certificate and Diploma in Management. 

Communication in Management. 

Organisation and Methods. 

Management Control Through Accounting. 

The Next Ten Years in American Marketing. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Registrar, 
Department of Management Studies (Group F.), St. 
Katharine’s House, 194 Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1 
EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 











A short non-residential course will be held from Tues- 
day. September 23, to Friday September 26 inclusive. 
Lectures will be given by leading authorities on political, 
social and economic developments in the region. Fee five 
guineas.—Enquiries to the Organiser of Special Courses, 
Telephone Number, Museum 2023. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


7 EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. 








Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) exams. 1951-57. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


B.SC.(ECON,) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 
~ BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first 
six months of the year 1958 compared with the first 
six months of the year 1957 have been issued. 


1958 
Tons 

Kilometres run ee ee ee oe 3,082,062 
Passenger Traftic ee 749 — Esc. 7,955,000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals oa ee 74,003 — ,, 10,194,000 

Other .. oe eo 293,293 — . 36,119,000 
Transit Traffic : 

Minerals os oe 245.406 — ,, 117,372,000 

Other .. os oa 54,267 — . 41,733,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts _— — 4,617,000 
Tons (excluding Service 

Traftic) oe ee 667,718 — Esc. 217,990,000 
Working Expenses in 

Africa : oe ee ee Esc 120.180.000 
Net Operating Receipts eo ee Esc. 97,810,000° 

1957 
Tons 

Kilometres run oe ° ee os 2,933,952 
Passenger Traffic ee 728 — Esc. 7,926,000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals oe ee 22.696 — . 2.987.000 

Other... ee ee 297.061 — ,, 31.680.000 
Transit Traffic 

Minerals oe ee 242.597 — ,, 118.855,000 

Other .. oe on 95,288 — ,, 64,453.000 
Miscellaneous Receipts _ — wo 5,720,000 


Tons (excluding Service 


Traffic) 658,370 — Esc. 231,621,000 


Working Expenses in 


Africa - ee ee s© Esc. 117,238.000 
Net Operating Receipts Esc. 114,383,000 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Deben- 


tures and 90 
Railway. 


per cent of the equity of the Bengucla 


¢ General Manager / Managing 
_Director or similar required by man (40). Well 
qualified, wide experience scientific management, seven 
years’ Senior Executive, five years’ Management Con- 
sultant, especially attracted to becalmed or run-down 
manufacturing organisation. Present salary, etc., £3.000 
plus.—Box: 1001. 
ee anarapp and 


APPOINTMENT as 


Administrative Director will 
shortly be available. Prepared to build up from 
scratch if necessary. Vast experience in Great Britain, 
U.S.A. and Commonwealth markets, particularly Direct to 
Consumer merchandising. Advertiser will assume fullest 
responsibility where experience and “ Know How” is 
desired irrespective of age. Fullest information given in 
confidence.—Box 1008. 
EGULAR OFFICER (32), married, not excluded 
redundancy took bull by horns and has already six 
months’ successful retail sales experience. However. not 
entirely happy and seeks position (possibly associated with 


sales) in industry or commerce where administrative/ 
executive abilities more usefully employed.—Write Box 
1012. 

RITON (39). B.A., engineering experience. good 


German/French, located Austria trading Central and 
East Europe steel and allied industries. secks change as 
permanent European representative British manufacturers. 
—Box 1004. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail Air Freight* 
AOE i icicscss: 4 —_ 
GRNBOR.  icstcsncsess oo $25 or £9 
GRNOD  Sakccseecsasa) CE Oe _ 
China..... Tere ocse OO Gt. _ 
East Alvis .ccassscce EP S& £7 10s. 
err peas Lae £6 10s. 
ee re SaaS —_ 
ere a ae £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta...... £5 Os. — 
Hongkong......... Za _ £8 15s. 
RE ae icoa. TE We £7 10s. 
NONE cS ses casds £9 Os. —_— 
eee <<. ewe _ 
MN 55 cckhessces << oon Oak — 
DN. crookre dingo £10 6s. —_ 
a EEO ee _ 
ee re £7 15s. — 
hoe oe che ee £9 Os, _— 
New Zealand..... ao Ce Se — 
eer <a, “ee £6 10s. 
PR os Gouna aes a 
Philippines ......... £10 6s. — 
Rhodesia (N. and S.).. £9 Qs. _ 
South Africa........ . oe £7 10s. 
South America....... £9 Os. a 
DMR diciacetenccas, “Ses £6 15s. 
RM ence sc | | are 
Wrest (atlas. .issicce. CCE 1 a 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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1958 
APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


Applications are invited by 
THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT COMPANY LTD, 


for a 


MARKET RESEARCH ECONOMIST 


to carry out investigation in the immediate and future 


markets for their Aircraft. 

The person sought will have a broad outlook, bg 
capable of original thought and should hold an Honours 
Degree in Economics and have a great interest in Air 
Transport. 


Some experience in AIR LINE TRAFFIC DEPART. 
MENT would be a strong recommendation. 


This appointment could carry monthly staff status and 
offers considerable opportunities for advancement. 


Write in confidence to the Personnel Manager (Ref, 
T104), 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY LTD. 


HATFIELD, HERTS, 


stating experience, qualifications and approximate salary 
required. 





XPERIENCED JOURNALIST required with interests 
in trade, industry and finance, for news and feature 
services to foreign newspapers and journals. Special 
knowledge of European, U.S. and Commonwealth affairs 
an advantage.—Replies, giving details of experience, age, 
etc., to Box 1011. 





JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL), LIMITED, 


require a 


MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


to undertake fundamental research into long 
and short term demand characteristics for the 
Company’s products, 


The person appointed will be required to work 
mainly on problems arising from other investiga- 
tions into market conditions, and also to suggest 
new lines of enquiry particularly suitable for 
advanced statistical analysis. 


The post offers variety and interest and the 
opportunity to work in a rapidly developing 
industrial market research section. 


Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates whose degree course included statistics 
as one of the principal subjects. Age preferably 
between 21 and 30. Industrial experience 
desirable but not essential. The post is permanent 
and pensionable.—Apply in writing, stating age, 


qualifications and experience, to the Personnel 
Manager, JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL), 
LIMITED, Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 


quoting reference PM/SE/239. 


TATISTICIAN is required by a well-known pharma- 

ceutical company situated _in the North of England. 
The successful candidate will be a graduate in Economics, 
age 25-30, with experience in the statistical side of the 
Sales operation. The salary will be £850-£1,000 per 
annum, depending upon experience. Non-contributory 
Pension and life assurance scheme and profits participation 
scheme in operation.—Apply, giving full details of age, 
qualifications and experience,.to Box 1006. 


MARKETING MANAGER 


Nationally known manufacturing company 
invites applications for pioneer appointment, to 
assist expanding sales effort. Successful candi- 
date will be directly responsible to the Managing 
Director, based on London. 

The Company make a wide range of metal 
products, mainly for industry and the building 
trades. Main responsibilities will be the inyesti- 
gation of markets for new and existing products, 
the initiation of sales promotional campaigns, and 
the assembly of marketing information and 
Statistics. . 

Experience as a marketing or sales executive 
in the industrial goods field is essential. Good 
standard of education desirable, supplemented by 
engineering training and/or background. 

Age group 30-42. Initial salary commensurate 
with suitability, but not less than £1,750. Send 
details of qualifications and experience to The 
Managing Director, Fredk. Braby & Co. Ltd. 
352-364 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


D S.L.R. Road Research Laboratory 
e Economist for work on economics of 


roads 4 

road transport in_ under-developed countrics. Based 5 

Harmondsworth, Middlesex, but opportunity a ae 
c 


work in overseas territories. Appointment in scm 
Scientific Officer or Scientific Officer grade (starting salary 
in range £635 to £1,190). Prospects of promotion (0 
Principal Scientific Officer in middle thirties (salary rang 
to £2,050) with possibilities of higher posts. Qualifice 
tions: Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree or equivalent 1 
Economics, Civil Engineering or Statistics. For Semiof 
Scientific Officer age at least 26 with at least three years 


post-graduate or other approved experience,—Forms — 
M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific Register (K). 26 po 
Strect, London, S.W.1. quoting E.298/8A. Closing 


September 22, 1958. 
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THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 30, 1958 
FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


A vacancy occurs for a SENIOR ECONOMIST in the 
Economic Director’s Department. Applicants should have 
good academic qualifications and a proven capacity to 
write effectively on economic subjects. Experience in 
taxation problems would be an advantage. Commencing 


salary according to qualifications but not less than 
£1,700 p.a. with scope for advancement and superannua- 
tion.—Apply not later than 20th September with full 
articulars of qualifications to the General Secretary, 


‘B.A., 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


TECHNICAL PLANNING 
in the 
UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY, 


Industrial Group Headquarters, 


TECHNICAL POLICY BRANCH 


Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 


The Technical Planning Section of this Branch 
is responsible for the formulation of the broad 
pattern of policy for the Industrial Group of 
the Authority, particularly in relation to the 
future reactor programme and associated plant. 

Applications are invited for the following 
senior posts, which carry responsibility for the 
preparation of analytical reports leading to the 
development of policy proposals for the Group. 


(a) MANAGER, REACTORS 


and 


(b) MANAGER, ANCILLARY PLANTS 


to be responsible to the Assistant Director 
(Technical Planning) for technical analysis. Their 
work will be concerned with reactors, diffusion 


plant and fuel fabrication and processing plants. 
(Ref. 2584.) 


(.) MANAGER, ECONOMICS AND 
PROGRAMMES 


to be responsible to the Assistant Director 
(Technical Planning) for economic analysis. He 
will also be responsible for the Master Programme 


of the Group and for product cost forecasts. 
(Ref. 2585.) 

Salary for these posts will be not less than 
£2,100. according to ability and previous 


experience, 


TECHNICAL STAFF 


the teams which will be 
controitied by these managers to undertake 
planning work on chemical and diffusion plant, 
fuel element production and testing, reactor 
technology programming, industrial economics, 
and technical administration. (Ref. 2586.) 


are also required in 


Salary up to £2,080, according to capabilities 
and experience, 
Corporate membership of a senior engineering 


together with at least 
five years’ responsible experience, preferably in 
one of the fields outlined above, are essential. 
A good honours degree in an appropriate subject 
is desirable. Candidates should be able to 
demonstrate initiative and ability above the 
average, and have a sound appreciation of the 
technical, economic, and management problems of 
forward planning. 


institution, or equivalent, 


Those appointed as Managers will be expected 
to have proved ability to lead and control a 
technical team engaged on a wide variety of 
analytical problems. 


There is a contributory pension 
housing can be provided, if required. 


scheme and 


Write for application form to: 
Chief Recruitment Officer, 
United Kingdom Atomic 
Industrial 
Risley, 


Energy Authority, 
Group Headquarters, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 


Please quote appropriate reference. 


Closing date: September 22, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of LECTURER or 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS to begin 
ales on October 1, 1958, or as soon as possible there- 
The Candidates should be interested in Economic 

Cory and prepared to lecture on Public Finance. 


a Salary 
ion Lecturer—£900 x £50 to £1,350 x £75 to £97650; 
sistant Lecturer—t700 x £50 to £850, with F.S.S.U. 


Provision and family allowance.—Further particulars may 

ou ane from the Registrar. to whom applications 

we coples), including the names and addresses of three 
Tees, should be sent by September 15, 1958. 





Registered 


by St. Clements Press, Lid., London, W.C.2. 


WEST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 


AREA HEADQUARTERS 


VACANCY FOR 
ASSISTANT STATISTICS OFFICER 


Applications are invited for the above post 
Area Headquarters staff at Birmingham. 

The duties include assisting the Statistics Officer in 
preparation of reports for management: the compilation, 
interpretation and dissemination of routine statistics, and 
special investigational work for which some knowledge of 
market research and sampling techniques is required. 

Candidates should hold a_ university degree in 
Economics or be an associate member of the Association 
of Incorporated § Statisticians, and possess practical 
experience of statistical work. 

The appointment, which is pensionable and subject to 
medical examination, carries a salary within Grade A.P.T.8 


on the 


the 


(£745 to £825 per annum) of the National Salary Scales 
for Gas Staffs. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of two referees, should be 
addressed to the Industrial Relations Officer. West 
Midlands Gas Board. 6 Augustus Road, Edgbaston, 


Birmingham 15, to reach him not later than September 4, 
1958. 
J. SWAN, 
Secretary to the 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


; WEST MIDLAND DISTRICT 
Applications are invited for the post of W.E.A. 


Board. 


organiser 
in Birmingham. Salary scale £600 to £800.—Details and 
application forms (s.a.e.) from the District Secretary, 
W.E.A. Office, 19 Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, 15. 





OUNG CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT with good 
personality required by the Paints Division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited for progressive post— 


commencing with internal audit work. Age not more 
than 27. Contributory pension scheme, profit sharing 
and assistance with housing and removal.—Apply in 


writing to the Staff Officer, Paints Division, 1.C.1. 
Wexham Road, Slough, Bucks. 
EW PROJECT OFFICER is required for the expansion 
Programme to be carried out in the Contracts 
Department of Fisons Pest Control Limited. An essential 
qualification is a Science degree. with a practical know- 
ledge of agriculture, ability to formulate and progress ideas 
for the expansion of a general agricultural contracting 
business and liaison with Research and Technical Depart- 
ments. This is a responsible appointment carrying excellent 
future prospects.—Applications should be addressed to 


Limited, 





Personnel Manager. Fisons Pest Control Limited, Harston, 
Cambridge, quoting No. 1420. 
CONOMIST, University of Peshawar. Pakistan, as 


professor of economics and Director of the Board of 


Economic Enquiry, to ——- several courses in economics 
and to administer researc Projects in socio-economic 
studics. Some experience in research work and an 
academic background, including some work in sociology 


and anthropology would be desirable. 
The assignment would be for three years, with possible 


consideration of a shorter period. The University will 
Pay travel expenses to and from Peshawar for the 
appointce and his family and a rupee salary and will 
provide housing. The University’s rupee payments will 
be supplemented by a dollar (or pound) grant to be 
awarded by The Asia Foundation through the University 
for the three-year period. 

This position offers a unique opportunity to undertake 


economic research in a challenging area of Asia and to 
do pioncer work in some of the economic problems that 
confront a country such as Pakistan. A number of 
research projects have in the past been undertaken by the 
Board of Economic Enquiry in co-operation with the 
National Planning Board of Pakistan. The Government 
of Pakistan is making an annual grant of Rs. 25.000 to 
the Board, and it is possible that there will be additional 
income to the Board from various sources for special 
research projects. Interested candidates should submit 
their curricula vite to The Asia Foundation, 550 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


nee RESEARCH: Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Ltd., requires an experienced Statistician in 
this ficld. The successful applicant must be able to accept 
considerable responsibility immediately.—Write to Brook 
House, Park Lane. W.1, marking envelopes * Bureau of 


Commercial Research.’ 

KUMASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(Principal: W. E. Duncanson, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
A.M.1.E.E.) 

Applications are invited for the posts of: 


(a) SENIOR LECTURER 
ACCOUNTANCY 
(bo) LECTURER in LAW 


or LECTURER in 


in the Department of Commerce. 

The College prepares students for the London University 
B.Sc. degree in Estate Management and for the examina- 
tions of the A.C.C.A. C.LS., and C.C.S. 

Qualifications : (a) Degree in Commerce or Economics 
desirable, but membership of A.C.A., A.S.A.A.. or 
A.C.C.A. essential. Teaching and professional expericnce 
desirable. 

(b) Degree in Law; desirable to have passed the Bar 
or Solicitors’ examinations. \ Knowledge of Local 
Government Law and Town Planning Law desirable but 


not essential. 

Appointment may be accepted on contract for five years 
or on pension or afrangements to continue policies 
initiated under the F.S.S.U. Scheme might be made by the 
College. 

Contract Salary Scales: 
to £2.134 p.a.: Lecturer, 
plus gratuity payable at 
for each month 


Senior Lecturer, £1,738 x £66 
£1.230 x £60 to £1.950 p.a. 
end of contract of £12 10s. 
of satisfactory service. Pensionable and 
F.S.S.U. Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer, £1.580 x £60 to 
£1,940 p.a.; Lecturer, £925 x £50 to £1,625 p.a. Point 
of entry according to experience. 

Children’s allowances up to a maximum of three at 
the rate of £50 p.a. per child up to 10 years, and £100 
p.a. per child- over 10 years in full-time education up to 
21 years. Annual leave with free return first-class passages 
for member of staff and, conditional on minimum stay 
in W. Africa, his wife and up to three children under 
17 years. Bungalows with basic furniture at low rental 
provided. Income tax low 

Applications (six copies) giving age, education, qualifica- 
tions, experience and the names of three referees should 
be sent to The Council for Overseas Colleges. 12 Lincoln's 
a. London, W.C.2. Closing date September 5, 
958. 
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MATHEMATICIAN /STATISTICIAN 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited wish to appoint 
a mathematician with an honours degree. Experience in 
applied statistics and/or economic research an important 
advantage. This is an interesting position requiring both 
the ability to undertake economic research and to advise 
on the application of mathematical and statistical tech- 
niques to business forecasting. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Applicants should write, giving details of 
their academic career and other experience. to the 
Managing Director, The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 
LIMITED 


acting for 


a well-known 
Office in 


exp: organisation with head 
London extensive connections in 
industry, whose primary function is to help 
smaller manufacturing concerns solve their 


Management and production problems, seek a 


inding 
nd 








SENIOR INDUSTRIAL 
CONSULTANT 


for an appointment of unusual scope and interest. 


The man in view will be aged 37-45, an 
engineering graduate and used to a salary around 
£2,500. His latest experience will be in a 
responsible executive post in industry but 
previously he must have been at least three years 
with a leading firm of British Management 
consultants. 


Please write for further details knowing that 
identities will not be divulged without permission. 


The Managing Director (WN.93), 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED, 
67 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


EJOLLFERITH/1.B.M. EQUIPMENT.—A large Inter- 
national Company. at present mechanising its order 
processing, sales analysis, invoicing, etc., has vacancy for 


Young Man, aged 21/27 years, as Assistant to Manager 
of this Department. Experience of punched card opera- 


tions advantageous. but not essential. as full training will 
be given. Must have aptitude for mechanised systems 
and for planning even flow of work through Order 
Department. 

The post is permanent, well paid, and 
Fund rights ; also considerable scope for advancement 
within "an expanding organisation. Five-day week. 
Vacancy is in South Essex. but interviews will be arranged 
in London.—Write Box 1002. 


carries Pension 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LTD. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


to take charge of their 


HOLLERITH INSTALLATION 
KUWAIT 


Applicants should be qualified Accountants and 
in the age range 35-40. They should have not 
less than five years’ experience of planning and 
organising work in a large punched card installa- 


tion, and in control and administration of the 
staff. The selected candidate will be required to 
take charge of the Machine Accounting Division. 


Local salary will be according 
and experience, and will be in 
£3,000 p.a. Pension scheme. 
—Write for application form, 
and quoting K.2422., 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 


to qualifications 
the region of 
Kit allowance. 
giving brief details 
to Box A/58, c/o 191 


es UNION CONGRESS invites applications for 
post of Assistant in its Social Insurance and Industrial 
Welfare Department. In addition to Social Insurance, 
the Department’s work covers occupational health, welfare 
and safety. Background Knowledge of the economic 
aspects of social legislation is desirable.—Further particu- 


lars may be obtained from Sir Vincent Tewson, C.B.E., 
M.C., Trades Union Congress, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Closing date for com- 


pleted applications September 19, 1958. 


ECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE for 
LIGHT ALLOY CASTINGS, must have 
sound working connections in LONDON 


and HOME COUNTIES. 

Technical training and foundry knowledge 
essential. 

Resident in London area. 

Applications in writing only stating :-— 
AGE, EDUCATION. TECHNICAL 
TRAINING, EXPERIENCE, AND 


SALARY REQUIRED to :— 


SALES DIRECTOR, 
BIRMINGHAM ALUMINIUM CASTING 
(1903) COMPANY LIMITED, 
DARTMOUTH ROAD 
SMETHWICK, 40, STAFFS. 


DVERTISING AND MARKETING.—yYou probably 
have a first in Economics. You are under 25 and 

of either sex. You wish to turn your analytic genius to 
advertising and marketing research. You intend to be 
a Director in your thirties. You will carn £750 a year 


to begin with and a great deal more afterwards.—Box 
1005. 
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WORLDWIDE 
SERVICE TO 
INDUSTRY 


Stone & Webster Engineering Ltd. has designed and constructed many plants 
for the production of a wide range of chemical and petrochemical products and 
intermediates. The experience gained on these projects in many countries of the free 


world is available to all our clients. Let us tell you how we may be of assistance to 
you in your new project. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITEL 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 
20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 








